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*“ Harper's Youne Pgop.e is brimful of exhilaration and amusement.” 
—The Churchman, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw Iniusrrateo Weekty ror Boys anp Gir-s. 


In the number for May 14th appears the first of four short arti- 


cles on 





Wy , NEAT T 
BASE-BALL FOR AMATEURS, 
BY A. ALONZO STAGG 
These articles ave of a practical character, and their value to young 
playe rs is assured by the name of the author. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison has an amusing sketch, entitled “ Tomb- 
stone, Mrs. Perkins, and the Serjeant,” and Jouxn Kenprick Bangs | 
contributes a humorous story im Verse of “ How Aunt Anne Saw the 
Centennial Parade, and What She Saw,” accompanied by illustra- | 
tions by H. W. McVickar. 

7'wo serial stories are now running, “ Dorymates,” by Kirk Men- 
Ror, il/ustrated by W. T. Smepiry, and“ The Princess Liliwinkins,” 
by Henrietta Curistian WRIGHT. 

Ilanper’s YOUNG Prope, $200 pre Yrar. 
| 


A specimen copy sent on application 


The extraordinary demand for the last number 
of the WEEKLY has exceeded the capacity of our 
press room to supply, and a great many orders still | 
remain unfilled. These will be met in due course, 
though with an unavoidable delay, for which we 
must bespeak public indulgence. Presses will be 
kept at work on the number just as long as the de- 
mand continues, but it will greatly facilitate the 
work if supplementary orders are sent in promptly. | 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
New York, June 1, 1889. 


TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—$4 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 











Our next number will contain a PATTERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT, with 
a variety of full sized patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of 
Hovse, Srreet, and Reception Toretres; Suortr Wraps and 
TRAVELLING CLoaKS; TRAVELLING CONVENIENCES; an Infant's 
Wardrobe, with Basket, Crib, ete.; together with numerous literary 
and artistic attractions, 


| 
NAMES IN HISTORY. | 
N interesting study has lately been made concern- | 
A ing the possibility of tracing the career of a na- | 
tion by means of the specific character of the names | 
of those combining to make the population; that is, | 
not of telling that here a battle took place and there « | 
king was murdered in his palace, but the way up from 
barbarism to culture, and down again through wealth | 
to decay. The thing has already been quite thor- 
oughly ‘done with coins and medals, which not only 
tell the story of dynasties by likenesses and inscrip- 
tions, but the progress and abasement of art in their 
design and execution. 

The result of this study of names has been exceed- 
ingly interesting in more than one case. Take, for 
example, the names prevailing among the Hebrews, 
and the primitive simplicity, the pastoral, poetic, and 
religious nature, which they picture in a wonderful 
manner. These people called the mother of the race 
Eve, which signifies life, and no more subtle flattery 
was ever given woman; the father was called Adam, 
whose interpretation is the red earth, and which is 
surely at the very root of things primitive; presently 
they are putting the syllable ab into names, ab mean- 
ing father, and then we have Jabal, a wanderer, the 
father of such as dwell in tents; while Abraham, the 
father of a great people, and many other combina- 
tions of the syllable, point also to the patriarchal 
character of the race. But soon the syllable el, mean- 
ing deity, comes in, in such names as Melchizedek, 
Samuel, Ishmael, Elihu; and then come those with 
combinations of Jah and Jo, with the same significa- 
tion, and we have Elijah, to be translated Jehovah is 
God: Eliab, God a father; Elimelech, God a king; 
and Joshua, God a savior, which sufficiently por- 
trays the religious nature of the people. Meantime 
the poetry of their feelings appears in names such as 
Jubal, a blast of trumpets; in Isaac, born to his par- 
ents in their old age, and called, out of their gladness, 
only laughter; in David, signifying beloved; in Is- 
rael, a prince with God: from all of which it is plain 
that the wearers ‘of these names are a people of sim- 
plicity, at first of tent life, then governed by princes, 
full of poetry and of deep religion, worshipping one 
God, as the word Elijah shows, and seeing in that 
God a king, a father, a savior, as others of the names 
indicate. 

The same thing again is evident in Greek names. 
Many of the earlier ones had the root Lye, from ly- 
cos, a wolf; as in Lyeurgus and Lycaon; and others 
had Leon, as in Leonidas, Leontes, all betraying the 
rude element, admiration and cultivation of brute 
strength. After this comes the word hippos, a horse, 
as in Philippos, the lover of horses, Hipparchus, 
horse-tamer, Xantippe, yellow horse, and Hippoma- 
chus, a horse warrior, whence perhaps the idea of the 
centaurs—here again showing the advance from the 
rude element to the martial spirit, the subjection of 
the inferior, and the love of the chase and of warlike 
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sport. But awhile after this comes the prefix Lys, 
from lysis, meaning free; whereupon we find Ly- 
sander, a free man, and Lysimachus, a free fight, 
from which it is easy to conjecture that a democracy 
has come to pass among them. But shortly appear 
the combinations of the word cratos, power, and we 
encounter Socrates, safe power, and Calicrates, noble 
power, and we can again conjecture that wealth and 
authority have the upper hand at last in an aristoc- 
racy, and there comes an end. 

Again, with the Romans in the early generations, 
there is Ancus, a servant; Servius, a slave; Marcus, 
manly; Curtius, short; Agricola, a farmer; Corio- 
Janus, a worker in leather; and many others similar, 
the simplest sort of names appearing and reappearing 
through the whole period of Roman history. After 
a time one comes on those more descriptive or imagi- 
native,as Nero, strong; Pompey, splendid; Aurelius, 
golden; but all the time we have Scipio, a staff; Cras- 
sus, slow; and those of kindred sort—names, too, that 
show in the character of the bearers a far less artistic 
sense than there was among the Greeks. 

The theory again finds proof in the old Saxon no- 
menclature, Hengist and Horsa, the early conquer- 
ors, both signifying the horse, and both giving the 
key-note of the courageous and warlike atmosphere of 
the time. Then comes the termination wulf, a wolf, 
in Ethelwulf, Eadwulf, evincing the savage state of 
society that upheld and ennobled mere physical force 
After this the moral element appears with 
the syllable ed, meaning truth, as in Edgar, truth 
weapon; Edmund, truth-speaker. This is in turn fol- 
lowed by fred, meaning peace, as we have it in Al- 
fred, Winifred, and Ethelfred; and this is succeeded 
by the religious idea in the word dred—Edred, happy 
fear, Mordred, more fear, and a host of the kind, till 
there come in the Norman conquest and the French 
names of culture. A1l these are certainly very amus- 
ing and interesting ideas, and they may be followed 
out in social circles of historical study with much en- 
tertainment and some profit. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
TOLD OFF FROM THE HUMAN RACE. 


N R. GRANT ALLEN does not seem, for some reason or 
A other, to rank very high in the minds of scientific 
men; but women have reason to be grateful to him for 
blurting out with brutal frankness that which men so often 
Our reformers have been pointing 


from fair employment, liberal education, and just recogni- 
tion has really had nothing but contempt at the founda- 
tion. The place assigned to that sex by one enthusiastic 
orator, “a little higher than the angels, but less than man,” 
was plainly untenable. If woman really exists but as a 
child-bearing animal, let us say so frankly, and not cover 
it up under fine names. But the fine names seemed so 
much prettier, it was so charming to paint Madonnas, to 
draw an aureole round the head that watched the cradle, 
or to make, as in Werther, even the cutting of bread and but- 
ter for children a ceremony for seraphs, that the general 
An immense deal of real 
injustice to women, a great deal of repression to the intel- 
lect, of spoliation to property, has been carried on under 
cover of these lofty sentiments. There was something far 
better, because franker, in the simple old Russian marriage 
formula, “ Here, wolf, take thy lamb,” or, in the modern 
theory of Mr. Allen, that “ women, on the whole, are most- 
ly told off to be wives and mothers, or, in other words, to 
perform mere reproductive functions. All the vast gains 
of our race in the progress toward civilization have been 
gains made for the most part by men alone....The fune- 
tions that especially fall upon woman are those which wo- 
man, as female, shares equally with all other females of the 
mammalian type. Any other belief seems to me pre-Dar- 
Winian and anti-biological.” (Forum, May, 1889.) 

To those who remember the late Mr. Darwin in his home, 
and the simple and equal dignity of position that belonged 
to himself and his high-minded wife—the common pride 
they took in the training and usefulness of their fine sons— 
there is an outrage in the very introduction of the name of 
that great man into so cheap a bit of pseudo-medixval phi- 
losophy as this. When we remember that Darwin himself, 
though he thought men the superiors of women in respect to 
long-sustained mental work, yet fell back upon the simple 
formula, “ Woman seems to differ from man in mental dispo- 
sition chiefly in her greater tenderness and less selfishness ” 
( Descent of Man, Am. Ed., IT.,311) ; and when we consider that 
he himself was glad to use the intellectual aid of the other 
sex so far as to submit all the manuscript of his greatest 
book toa woman for literary revision (Life, I., 511), it might 
be as well to leave out the name of Darwin from the dis- 
cussion. To say that “all that is distinctively human is 
man—the field, the ship, the mine, the workshop ”—is to 
omit that which is more distinctively human and more es- 
sential than all these put together—the home. ‘To say 
that “all that is truly woman is merely reproductive” is to 
imply that any savage, any criminal, any idiotic or insane 
woman, so long as she can bear and rear young, is doing a 
woman’s work as fully as Queen Victoria or as Lucretia 
Mott. When Mr. Allen enumerates “the home, the nursery, 
the school-room,” as included in the truly womanly, he con- 
cedes everything; for these represent not merely the cra- 
dle of the animal man, but of the intellectual and spiritual 
man, and so of civilization itself. When Napoleon Bona- 
parte wished to state what France most needed he did not 
say merely “mothers,” but “ good mothers.” The addition 
of the adjective constituted the difference between his 
theory and that of Mr. Allen. 

Civilization, progress, even decency, imply the home, and 
honie implies not merely the presence of woman, but of 





educated and refined woman. The early California emi- 
grants who cheered the first arrival of wives and daugh- 
ters, “Three cheers for the ladies who have come to make 
us better!” knew the meaning of the word civilization bet- 
ter than Mr. Allen. The merely physical function of child- 
bearing ceases while woman is otherwise in the prime of 
life, but her importance as a factor in civilization is then 
just begun. That man is to be pitied who has not had the 
experience of owing a large part of what is civilized and 
enlightened in himself to the direct influence of woman. 
It is a compensation, in many cases, for the early loss of a 
father, to be thus drawn to do justice to what one owes to 
the sex so long subjected to the cruel whims of narrow 
theologians on the one side, of crude scientists on the 
other. There are multitudes of men who can say, after 
such an experience, that there never was a moment when 
the intellectual stimulus and guidance of their mothers 
were not worth more to them than any other influence 
whatever. The nursery and school-room, of which Mr. 
Allen speaks with such contempt, not merely train charaec- 
ter, which lies behind all intellect, but they begin the 
training of intellect itself, and they practically never 
leave off while an enlightened mother lives. Here is 
where English brutality comes in to make the unnatural 
separation which French instinet would never make; in 
the coarsest French novel the hero commonly adores his 
mother, and kisses her hands in old age. He perceives, 
if Mr. Allen does not, that she is a necessary part of civili- 
zation. Every Frenchman recognizes, as M. de Girardin 
has acutely pointed out, that some woman, be she who she 
may, has made him what he is, for good or for evil. “Jl 
wexiste pas un homme a Paris, en province, qui nagisse par la 
volonté @une femme.... Presque tous les actes de nos hommes 
politiques répondent a les noms de femmes.” 

The absorbing demand thus made upon woman, as the 
prime creator of that civilization which is more than sci- 
ence, undoubtedly restricts her in all the direct work of 
science, as it does in literature, art, and polities. That 
women are “told off” for the preservation of the human 
race, and largely preoccupied by that duty, is the oldest 
fact in knowledge, and was not left for Mr. Allen to dis- 
cover. ‘To every man whose opinion is of value it elevates 
woman’s rank in the universe, instead of lowering it. This 
preoccupation in other pursuits is shared by her, moreover, 
with many of the greatest men. Lord Bacon, in his essay 
Of Marriage and Single Life, says, “ He who hath a wife and 
children hath given hostages to fortune, for they are an im- 
pediment to great enterprises.” He adds, “Certainly the 
greatest works and of greatest merit to the public have 
proceeded from the unmarried and childless men.” The 
majority of men have been thus “ told off,” according to 
Bacon, for the very work which Mr. Allen thinks so inferior 
that those pursuing it are hardly a part of the human race. 
That is, they were obliged to subordinate their public ca- 
reer to private usefulness. Lord Bacon certainly did not 
hold up this wedded class to contempt, since he himself be- 
longed to it. But we must charitably remember that le 
was pre-Darwinian. TW... 





CRADLE AND NURSERY. 
CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XXIX.—HEALTH AND SICKNESS. 

\Y PACE has already been given to mention of the ailments of 

babies. Blessed would the mother be if she could feel that 
with early infaney such anxieties had been left behind, and that 
eare need only be devoted to keeping children well, not extended 
to nursing them through illnesses to convalescence and restored 
health. 

The adage of an ounce of prevention out-valuing a pound of 
cure, is never so fully verified as in the case of children’s com 
plaints. There are, of course, certain maladies from which it is 
practically impossible to protect the little ones, but ordinary indis- 
positions, such as colds, bowel troubles, and the like, may often be 
averted by judicious supervision of the child’s habits and diet. 
Reference has been made earlier in these chapters to the dangers 
to which children are exposed by the wretched custom of letting 
them choose their own food, instead of having their dietary pre- 
scribed for them by older and wiser minds. ‘The troubles attend- 
ant upon this indulgence increase, of course, as the child grows 
older. With the greater variety of food offered him, his desire for 
new dishes grows, and it is only by strict adherence to the rule to 
allow no infringements upon the settled bill of fare, that one 
avoids the breaking down of all barriers. 

When a child once learns that by diligent coaxing or teasing he 
may obtain permission to partake of some dish usually denied him, 
he has quite wit enough upon the next similar occasion to pursue 
the course, that procured him the forbidden dainty the first time. 
Then ensues a period of worry for the mother and unhappiness 
for the child, culminating either in a battle royal wherein the mo- 
ther impresses upon the youngster that her will must be law, or 
else a gradual yielding to the little one’s persuasions, and the 
consequent adoption by him of a mode of diet that is anything 
but wholesome. 

In training children there is seldom stress eflough laid upon the 
duty they owe their bodies. They are taught to regard their souls 
and intellects, but except for the necessity of cleanliness, their 
obligations to their physical organisms are far too lightly touched 
upon. Their bodies are merely their slaves, to obey the caprices 
of their minds, and rarely receive a modicum of consideration, 
except by dint of making violent demands emphasized by a pain 
or exhaustion that forces the will to yield. 

A bright little woman one day related in an amusing fashion 
the dialogues she often held with her body, concerning the burdens 
she imposed upon it. She described the protests she fancied she 
could bear from the poor servant, when she was about to make it 
commit some imprudence. 

“Don’t insist upon my eating that indigestible stuff,” the body 
would protest. “Of course I can’t help myself if you choose to 
do it, but I shall be so uncomfortable afterward!” Or it would 
urge: “ Don’t oblige me to do that extra piece of work to-night; 
I have done so much to-day, and I am always so ready to work for 
you. Don’t I do all I can to carry out your wishes? Don’t I toil 
on uncomplainingly day after day? If you impose this last task 
upon me I shall suffer from it for two or three days to come. I 
have stood all I can, and this is the last straw.” 

“Sometimes,” said the owner of this body, “I consent to be 
convinced by such arguments as these ; but too often I say: ‘Oh, I 
can’t help it, body! You must do just this one thing for me.’ 
But,” she added, “it almost always has its revenge upon me, for 
over-fatigue or abuse of any kind reduces it to such a state that 
it influences my mind as well, and I become a physical and mental 
wreck,” 
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Few people go into the question quite as elaborately as this, but 
the body would be benefited if they bestowed a little more thought 
upon the matter. Children cannot be blamed for doing reckless 
things when they have never been taught any better. They should 
be instructed in the damage they do themselves by imprudences in 
diet, by carelessness in taking cold. They should be taught that 
since there is always a current of cold air near the ground, they 
should not sit on the floor in winter; that as a sudden check of 
perspiration may have dangerous results, they should avoid getting 
into draughts or becoming suddenly cooled after violent exercise. 
They should be told, too, of the necessity for plenty of sleep for 
young people, in order that the growing frame may be sufficiently 
nurtured, and they should learn that to properly develop the body 
a certain amount of active exercise is essential. 

They must know also that to keep their bodies in right condi- 
tion a perfect system of sewerage is as indispensable as it would 
be in a well-built house. They must understand the duty of seeing 
that all the natural functions of the body are regularly and prop- 
erly performed, that there is no stoppage of any waste-pipe, no 
uncertain action of any part of the internal mechanism. They 
must comprehend the vital importance of keeping the pores of the 
skin open and in a healthful state by frequent bathing and fric- 
tion, and what dire results are likely to follow constant neglect of 
any of these rules. 

Having thus inculcated the principles that if carried out will help 
to keep a child in health, he should have other points taught him 
that will be useful in case of illness. Most children and many 
grown people have the vaguest ideas as to the location of any organ 
in the body. The entire chest and abdomen are usually comprised 
in one sweeping generalization, and called the stomach. The 
haziest opinions prevail as to the whereabouts of the heart, liver, 
kidneys, and even of the lungs and bronchial tubes, A child with 
a sore throat will complain of a pain in his chest, and vice versa, 

Let the mother and father give a little time to studying a manual 
of anatomy, unless they are already possessed of the requisite know- 
ledge. Let them learn for themselves and teach their children the 
names and positions of the vital organs, so that in illness each little 
one may be enabled to indicate intelligently the seat of discomfort. 
Such useful accomplishments as showing the throat and tongue 
should also be practised occasionally in health, so that in case sick- 
ness makes the scrutiny of either a necessity, the little patient may 
not be so frightened by the strange experience, as to make the ex- 
amination painful and difficult. 

Too much cannot be left to the child. Upon the mother right- 
fully devolves the responsibility of seeing that proper clothing does 
its part toward keeping children well, and that precautions against 
colds, indigestions, and undue exposure reduce the risks of disease 
toa minimum. Upon her, too, must come the burden, both sweet 
and sad, of nursing her darlings through the illnesses common to 
childhood. 

It would be asking too much of fate to expect that even the 
healthiest of children would reach maturity without falling victims 
to those unpleasant but comparatively dangerless complaints, mea- 
sles, mumps, chicken-pox, whooping-cough, ete. In these and in 
some other ailments peculiar to infancy and childhood the chief 
risk lies in the sequel to the actual illness, Any one of the latter 
may affect the sufferer very slightly at the time, and yet have last 
ing and painful consequences. It is not safe to relax all vigilance 
as soon as the little patient professes that he feels comfortable 
again. 

This is not the place to enter into a rehearsal of the various 
precautions to be observed with regard to a child who is recover- 
ing from any of the illnesses enumerated above. The attending 
physician is the proper person to give such instructions when they 
are needed. Tothe mother it may only be said that the patience 
and common-sense essential in all dealings with children must be 
redoubled when there is sickness in the nursery. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MEN’S CLOTHING. 


USINESS and travelling suits for summer are made of English 
B worsteds of tropical weight, in checks and plaids, mostly of 
gray shades with bluish tints. They have cut-away coats fastened 
by four buttons, or else by one button to roll open; the vest has a 
collar, and the trousers are of moderate width, as very wide trou- 
sers are going out of fashion. Rough Scotch Cheviots are also 
made into suits for general wear and for steamer travel, the coat 
being in sack shape, or a cut-away w ith three or four buttons. 

Morning suits that are worn all day in the house and on the 
street, in town or in the country, have a three or four buttoned 
cut-away coat made of black or dark blue Thibet cloth or of 
camel’s-hair, which is really rough Cheviot; the edges of this coat 
are double-stitched, and sometimes an outside breast pocket is 
added. The vest with notched collar is of the same goods, and 
the trousers are English cassimeres in stripes and plaids. Other 
day suits have the cut-away coat and vest of wide-wale diagonal 
cloth, either black or very dark blue, with a vest of the same, and 
trousers of the fine English worsteds in checks or stripes of medium 
dark and light bluish gray shades ; the diagonal coat should have 
its edges flat braided in military style. 

Cool-looking gray English worsteds that repel dust from their 
smooth surface are made up in summer suits for morning and all- 
day wear in town and country alike; the coat is usually a four- 
buttoned cut-away, but may be a sack if preferred. Very dressy 
suits for the piazza, the Casino, and watering-place wear generally 
are made of white west of England twills, with colored stripes or 
crossbars half an inch apart of black, dark blue, red, or brown; 
the coat for this suit is usually a sack, and the hat is of white straw 
in sailor shape, with white ribbon band. White flannel sack suits 
are made for summer use, but they soil easily, and are too creamy 
in tint after being scoured, hence the white serges and other twills 
are preferred. Fine mohair serges either black or dark blue, 
camel’s-hair, and heavy blue-gray wool diagonals made up in sum- 
mer suits have skeleton sack-coats, and are of very light weight. 

Double-breasted frock-coats (called also Prince Albert coats) are 
for afternoon suits, and are of black or dark blue corkscrew cloth, 
made with moderate roll, to button four buttons. Their vest of the 
same cloth is single-breasted with notched collar, and the trousers 
are of gray English worsteds. This suit is considered the correct 
thing on all dress occasions in the daytime, at formal luncheons, 
receptions, church, and at day weddings, whether just at noon or 
in the afternoon, and is worn alike by the bridegroom, best man, 
ushers, and guests. The frock-coat, however, gives an elderly ap- 
pearance, and many young men abjure it except at the wedding 
which is their own,wearing instead the single-breasted cut-away coat, 
which displays a fine figure to best advantage. The bridegroom 
and attendants at day weddings wear with their frock-coat suits 
white China crape scarfs and pearl-colored kid gloves, those of the 
groom being lightly stitched with pearl-color, and those for the at- 
tendants with black. The scarf-pins are also alike, being the gift 
of the groom to his best man and ushers, and are each a large 
pearl, or a gem set in gold as if framed, or else a less costly but 
effective knot of gold. Their boutonniéres, made of the white 
flowers then in blossom, are now worn quite large, and are sent by 
the florist to meet them at the church at the last moment, in order 
to have the flowers fresh. 

Dress suits for evening are made throughout of specially fine 








black twilled worsted. The swallow-tail coat is of moderate length, 
with its edges finished with very narrow silk binding. The vest 
is cut to open in shield shape, not too oval, is fastened by three 
buttons, and finished like the coat with serpentine braid laid on 
close. For extra full-dress occasions, not merely visits, but for 
weddings or the opera, the vest may be of white silk embroidered 
in a vine along the edges, or with some other slight tracery. The 
trousers have flat military braid half an inch wide down the sides. 

Overcoats for summer and the demi-seasons are of wide-wale 
diagonals either dark blue or black, with silk lining to the edge 
and black braided. They are sacks of moderate length, with the 
soft rolled front that may be buttoned or rolled open the whole 
length. For travelling and general wear fine kerseys and Vene- 
tians of medium colors are made up in similar coats with or with- 
out silk facing, and others are of worsteds or of the elastic buck- 
skin cloths. The comfortable Inverness coats without sleeves, but 
with cape front, are made of plaid English Cheviots, to be worn 
over dress suits, concealing them entirely, also when at sea or driv- 
ing. Large box-coats fitting only on the shoulders are, however, 
preferred for driving, and are made of cloth that is thoroughly 
water-proof, in tan, blue, or brown, with 4 rolled collar of velvet. 

Horsemen in Central Park wear black Melton cut-away coats 
with the waist of usual length, but the skirt shorter than that of 
walking coats. The waistcoat may also be black, or else of fancy 
vesting with bright dots or colored stripes. The long trousers 
strapped under the shoes are of tan-color; the scarf is of white 
piqué, and a tall silk hat completes this suit. Another riding 
suit has a dark diagonal sack-coat, with vest of the same, and 
tan trousers, or else knee- breeches with long boots reaching 
above the knees, and with this a Derby hat is worn. Light tan 
cloth covert coats are the overcoats used by horsemen for extra 
warmth in long rides. 

Neck scarfs for spring and summer have white or very light 
grounds, and are smaller and less puffed than those worn in the 
winter. The narrowly folded Ascot scarfs and the four-in-hand 
scarfs tied by the wearer are the fashionable choice, and are worn 
in light colors in morning and afternoon alike; the materials are 
China silk, armures, satins, China erape, and foulards, In dark 
colors navy blue foulard and grayish blue with large white de- 
signs or bold stripes are preferred. For travelling and general 
wear are neat scarfs of washing silk in small broken plaids, 
checks, or stripes of black, blue, or brown on. white, or else with 
lines of gayer colors; these are made up in sailor knots. For 
June weddings are white China crape scarfs with brocaded de- 
signs of small sprigs or wide cross stripes. Windsor ties—wide 
bias searfs to be tied in a bow with ends—are shown for summer 
wear in white China crape with red or blue brocaded flowers, and 
in soft twilled silks with stripes of two shades of one color or in 
contrast. A novelty for summer is the flannel scarf made of the 
new silk and wool flannels used for shirts, the ground of white 
with stripes of colored silk. The wash scarfs, also for summer, 
are of pale blue, pink, or buff Madras or French gingham, with 
white dots embroidered in clusters. Narrow folded ties of white 
lawn are for full dress. 








Linen shirt bosoms for day wear are three or four thicknesses 
of linen, quite plain and smooth, in shield shape, with two eyelets, 
Dress shirt bosoms may have very slight embroidery, but most 
men prefer them plain, with three small studs or two large ones 
for their only ornament. Percale, Madras, or French zephyr bos- 
oms are of solid color—pale rose, blue, lavender, or gray—or else 
are crossed with white stripes at wide intervals, and are com- 
pleted by a white linen collar and cuffs, The new English collars 
meet at the throat, and have the corners slightly rolled or broken 
over; for men with long necks these are two and a half inches 
high, while the same shaped collar is made only an inch and 
three-quarters high for those with short necks. Another fashion- 
able collar has its corners turned back very flatly, making a tri- 
angle each side. The cuffs have their edges meeting, to be worn 
with linked sleeve-buttons, and are either square or slightly round- 
ed at the corners 

Flannel shirts with turned-over collars are comfortable in sum- 
mer, and are no longer merely of the plain solid-colored flannel 
which fastidious men considered too négligé even for country use, 
but are now made of the new silk and wool flannel, with the ground 
of the finest white wool, and the very narrow stripes or crossbars 
of silk in yellow, blue, searlet, brown, or black, The new wash- 
ing silks in twilled stripes or checks are also made up for cool 
shirts for midsummer, 

Tennis-players wear shirts of the silk and wool flannels just 
noted, using perhaps bolder stripes or crossbars, though many 
men prefer inconspicuous stripes for tennis shirts and long trou- 
sers, depending for gayer coloring on the gorgeous hues of the 
blaizer of heavier wool, and the cap which matches it, and above 
all on the brilliant silken sash of heavy twilled surah. This sesh 
is a breadth of surah four yards long, folded four times along its 
length around the waist, then knotted, and hanging with fringed 
ends. Both dark and delicate light colors are in such sashes, 
such as navy blue crossed with white lines, or pink with blue 
bars. The shorter silk jersey sashes have broad stripes of even 
width, white with blue, pale blue with darker blue, écru with blue, 
ete. Wide silk belts in stripes around the waist are preferred to 
sashes by many players. 

Silk, wool, and lisle-thread under-wear furnishes the different 
gradations necessary for warmth, and much of it is colored, tan, 
gray, or blue garments rivalling those of pure white or of flesh 
tints. Silk suspenders in plain colors, or in stripes of rose or 
blue on white, have silver buckles. Pajamas are made of the new 
silk and wool flannels, with gay silk stripes on white wool grounds, 
or else of China silk, or grass cloth, or of the plain Madras cot- 
ton. Night shirts of China silk are articles de luxe daintily em- 
broidered in colors, and others are of the new striped washing 
silks, blue, buff, or rose on white. Plainer shirts are of cambric 
or of Irish linen, with colored bands or feather-stitching in red or 
blue on the bosom, collar, and wristbands. Bath robes of ample 
size are made of striped cotton Turkish towelling. Pretty, but 
rather extravagant and effeminate-looking jackets for the bed- 
room are of dark blue foulard cut in sack shape, lined with red 
surah. Smoking and billiard jackets are skeleton sacks of check- 
ed Scotch Cheviot. A comfort to bathers is the English flesh 
strap, a long strip of doubled linen Turkish towelling, with a loop 
at each end to pass the hands through for drawing the strap back 
and forth across the shoulders, promoting healthy reaction after a 
cold bath and drying the skin thoroughly. 

Black socks are still most worn, either quite plain or with 
stripes of color at intervals. Black Balbriggans with clocks are 
worn for dress with low shoes, Tan, blue, and gray socks are the 
favorites when colors are used, and are clocked, striped around, or 
else have a few lengthwise stripes down the insteps. 

Handkerchiefs of strong fine linen have narrow hems and a 
long slender embroidered initial, or else the monogram of the 
wearer. Those who like color in handkerchiefs have bars of blue 
or red across the entire square, or else more modest small dots or 
stripes of color on a wide hem. 

Walking shoes are buttoned 














gaiters entirely of calf-skin, or 
tipped with patent-leather; toes are widening and heels remain 
low. Dress shoes are either laced or buttoned shoes of patent- 
leather, with kid or calf uppers. Low Oxford ties are of calf-skin 
or entirely of patent-leather. For the sea-side, russet calf or mo- 
rocco is made up in low shoes and in buttoned gaiters. Horse- 





men wear very high boots, reaching above the knees, made of calf- 
skin and enamelled leather. 

Spring gloves of dressed kid, double-stitched, and fastened by 
two buttons, are worn in mode shades; 


those for summer have silk 
inside the fingers for coolness. 


Dress gloves are pearl white with 
narrower stitching than has lately been worn, done in pearl or black 
silk. Heavy driving gloves are of craven tan, or the Cavendish tan, 
which is more yellow in tint. 

Black silk hats for dress have moderately tapering crown with 
small brim and light curl; very sloping crowns are out of favor. 
Business hats are stiff felt Derbys, either black, tan, or seal brown, 
with lower tapering round crown and narrower brim lightly 
curled. Summer hats are in new light shades, the high cassimere 
hats being of very light pearl-color. Sw 
colors to match travelling euits. Straw I 
flat stiff brim; they are made of “Sennett” braids and the finer 
split braids that are especially dressy when banded with white 
ribbon. For tennis-players are caps of plain or striped flannel 
made with “ six-quarter ” 


ill soft felts are in li 


ght 


ts are sailor shapes with 


crown and a sharp projecting visor 
Studs for dress shirts are now two in number, and are preferably 
pearls of larger size than those used when three were worn ; white 
enamel or gold studs are also in favor, and are very inexpensive, 
Searf-pins hold gems, any favorite stone set in gold as if framed, 
and are newest in the long marquise medallion shape. 
are in knots and other devices of gold cords. Linked sleeve-but- 
tons are small squares or ovals of gold, pierced, or in knots, or in 
Greek keys, or perhaps holding a gem in the centre. Watch chains 
are single chains of larger links tl 
For information received thanks are 
Beit: Everatt Brorners; S. Bunn; 
McCreepy; and Tirrany & Co, 
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PERSONAL. 


AmonG the visitors to New York during the centennial celebra- 
tion was the Hon. Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine, who was Vice- 
President of the United States with Abraham Lincoln as Presi- 
dent thirty years ago. Mr. Hamlin is now nearly eighty vears of 
age, but he has changed very little in his appearance of late. He 
still wears at all hours of the day what is usually regarded as an 
evening dress suit. No weather is cold enough to induce him to 
wear under-flannels, overcoat, or gloves. Mr. Hamlin doesn’t dis 
turb himself any more with public affairs, though he takes a great 
interest in them. ‘ My health is splendid,” he and I enjoy 
the quiet of my country life.” j 

—The late Mary Crawford was sexton of St. Barnabas Chapel, 
New York, for nearly twenty years, and died at the age of eighty- 
four. Her position was no sinecure. She had to put on the chancel 
before and take off after every service the altar furnishings, lecter ns, 
carpet, and all the books for a service of 200 people. She cared 
for and kept clean the holy vessels and priestly vestments. 


Says,” 


She 
not only kept the missionary’s room in order, but she prepared 
his lunch and tea, and helped him distribute the books from the 
library, and visited the sick. It great reluctance that 
she gave up any of her duties when compelled to do so by failing 
health and loss of sight. 

—Miss Kate A. Drexel, one of the three daughters of the late 
F. A. Drexel, of Philadelphia, has entered as a “ postulate” or 
“earnest seeker” the mother house of the order of the Sisters 
of Mercy at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Miss Drexel has $7,000,000 
inherited from her father, besides a large fortune left her by her 
mother, all of which will go to the Church if she remains in the 
order. If the Drexel sisters leave no heirs, the entire 
ued at $21,000,000, will also go to the 
young ladies are devout members. 


was with 


estate, val- 
Chureh, of which these 

—Ex-President Cleveland’s horses and carriages were recently 
sold at public auction in Washington at prices which were great 
bargains. The famous “seal browns,” which cost Mr. Cleveland 
$1200, were sold for $600, while the brougham and landau only 
brought thirty per cent. of their original cost 
to have been used by Mrs. Cleveland, brought $4 

—The following rather unusual advertisement appeared in 
Washington papers recently: “ For sale—my saddle-horse ; 
to eight years old, and without fault. 2 
H Street.—GrorGe Bancrort.” Horseback-riding used to be Mr 
Bancroft’s favorite exercise, but it has been too severe for him ¢ 
late, and for several months he has only apps d in the 
of Washington as a pedestrian, leaning heavily upon the arm of 
his faithful valet, Hermann Pontze. Pontze entered Mr. Ban- 
croft’s service when he was Minister to Germany, and came with 
him to the United States in 1874. 

—It is quite the rage to have theatres in private houses in Eng- 
land. Among the most conspicuous is that in Hubert Herkomer’s 
London house. Another is at the country-seat of Sir Perey Shiel- 
ley, son of the poet. Sir Percy writes plays, paints scenery, and 
composes the incidental musie of the plays produced. William 
Morris’s private theatre in London is more of a hall. It is long, 
low, barren, and whitewashed—not at all what one would expect of 
a decorative artist. On the stage of this theatve the poet-painter, 
in blue flannel shirt and dishevelled air, gives forth his socialistic 
doctrines to audiences of laboring-men and maleontents, 

—Consul-General Waller was entertained at a banquet in Lon- 
don recently, during which he was presented with a silver loving- 
cup costing $600. 


A neat whip, said 
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stieets 


Colonel Fred Grant, who was among the guests, 
when called upon to speak, modestly said that the only thing he 
had inherited from his father was the inability to make « speech. 

—The music-room in Minister to France Whitelaw Reid’s house 
in New York is probably the finest in this country. It was built 
for the Villards, who are a musical family, each one being the mas- 
ter of a different instrument. The ceiling of the room is sustained 
by circular arches, which are decorated with paintings of Music 
and Dancing by John Lafarge, while the frieze running around the 
room is formed of reproductions of Luca della Robbia’s famous 
relief of musical children. 

—Queen Victoria has honored American art in the person of 
Mr. William Gedney Bunce, of New York and Hartford, by order- 
ing » picture from his studio. It seems that Mr. Bunce was in 
Biarritz during her Majesty’s visit to that watering-place, and she 
asked to have some of his paintings sent to her for inspection. 
The next day Sir Henry Ponsonby called at Mr, Bunee’s studio 
and ordered a water-color painting of the light-house in the har- 
bor. It is said that this is the first time her Majesty has ordered 
a painting from an American artist 

—Mrs. Madeline Vinton Dahlgren, widow of the Admiral, has 
been a literary worker for thirty years. She has made transla- 
tions, and written poems, political essays, novels, and books of 
etiquette that are entirely original. Mrs. Dahlgren has plenty 
of money, so she writes only when the spirit moves, which is 
usually after midnight; then she seizes her pen and writes as 
though pursued by a fleet-footed demon. This first draught is 
carefully revised and rewritten before being sent to the printer. 
Most of her writing is done in the library of her Washington 
house—a pretty room, looking from the outside like a bay-win- 
dow. On the inside its circular walls are lined with books, and 
its polished wood floor covered with fur rugs. Mrs. Dahlgren is 
short and stout, and while she is not particular as to the fit of 
her clothes, she is very particular as to their quality, and delights 
in fine soft fabrics. 
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FAMILY LIFE IN THE WHITE HOUSE. 
BY ELIZA R. SCIDMORE. 


VERY family that goes to live in the White House grows to 

4 love the old mansion and to become attached to all its as- 
sociations. Mrs. Grant claims to have spent eight of the hap- 
piest years of her life within its walls, and all, save Mrs. Garfield, 
have the same attachment and only pleasant associations. As the 
office business of the White House has increased, the private 
apartments have been encroached upon, until less than one-half of 
the second floor of the mansion is left to the family. With the 
exception of the private dining-room, the lower floor is given up en- 
tirely to the suite of state apartments, which are necessarily cheer- 
less and formal, and are too much the property of the sight-seer and 
the hand-shaker to have any atmosphere of relaxation, or invite 
the occupants to make any of these rooms the place for the fam- 
ily hearth-stone. Once safely above-stairs, a little privacy can be 
assured them, and the family life kept to itself. The combina- 
tion of office and residence under the one roof has not been agree- 
able to any recent occupant of the mansion, but there seems to be 
no way to improve it without asking for a very large appropriation 
from Congress, and an entirely separate building to be devoted to 
the one purpose or the other. A recent good suggestion for the 
President to take a suite of office rooms in the building of the De- 
partment of State, was met in Washington by the usual and potent 
objection that there was no precedent for it. 

The oval library on the second floor was a family sitting and re- 
ception room until President Arthur’s day, when he was forced 
to make it his private office, and it is there that the Senators, 
Congressmen, and office-seekers sit in a circle, or stand in line, 
awaiting their turn for a few words with the President. After 
such scenes in it all day, President Harrison is glad to leave the 
library. By converting one of the iarge dressing-rooms into a 
bedroom, the White House now has six sleeping-rooms, but the 
present family is so large that they need even more room. 

The only sitting-room and general gathering-place for the fam- 
ily, is at the west end of the broad corridor upon which the bed- 
rooms open. President Arthur first saw the possibilities of the 
place, and furnished it for such a purpose. He had stained and 
bevelled glass set in the semicireular window, a broad divan fitted 
in the arch, and with sofas, easy-chairs, low tables and lamps, cab- 
inets and palm-trees, it became a very home-like spot. Albert 
Bierstadt lent him five of his paintings of the peaks, exfions, and 
geysers of the Yellowstone to hang on the walls, as the works of 
art belonging to the mansion are all portraits. Mrs. Harrison has 
her writing-desk and its roomy waste basket, an upright piano, 
and several of her own water-color sketches there, while the grand- 
children’s colossal Easter-eggs and newest trophies ornament the 
table, and the chair of Texan horns has its place. This corridor 
sitting-room, although so attractive, has proved to be a trifle 
draughty on account of the broad staircase at one side. The floor 
shakes, when any one walks, in a way to alarm the nervous, but 
the inspector has pronounced it quite safe unless a great crowd 
is allowed on the staircase or on the upper floor, as used to be the 
case at state receptions. The floor was weakened by the plumbers 
cutting entirely through one of the large beams of the floor to con- 
nect a pipe. 

Under a republican form of government and in this day of the 
newspaper, a President has little privacy left to him, and every de 
tail of his daily life and surroundings is held up to the public. The 
ladies have to run the gauntlet of a portico full of sight-seers and 
office-seekers whenever they enter or leave a carriage, and the 
sicht of a baby-carriage near the south portico immediately draws 
the curious, President Harrisen’s family especially dislike this 





MRS, HARRISON'S SITTING-ROOM. 


publicity. They try to continue the same home life that they en 
joyed in Indianapolis. The daughter and the grandchildren are 
with them, and several of the old family servants. Meals are 
served at the same hours and in much the same way. The Pres- 
ident conducts family worship every morning, asks a blessing at the 
table, and everything is simple and natural, and without attempt at 
change or ostentation because of the change in political estate. 
The many friends whom they made when they lived in Washington 
before find no change in them now, and the ladies are as unaffect- 
ed, as cordial, and as accessible as when they belonged to the pri- 
vate circle. 

The publie that reads of the crowded state receptions of the 
winter season, and believes that the social demands upon the Pres- 
ident’s family end there, are at fault. Aside from the great 
state dinners, which are matters of routine, the President is bound 
to entertain people at dinner constantly, if he has the least in- 
stinct of hospitality or sociability. Since his inanguration Presi- 
dent Harrison’s family have not dined or lunched alone. Old 
friends, home friends, and acquaintances who are in the city for 


| a short time are bidden informally to luncheon, and often when the | 
cabinet meetings are delayed, or the President wishes to keep | 


some of his advisers for a longer conference, they are added to the 
circle surrounding the round oak table in the private dining-room. 
Each of the envoys who are to represent us for the coming four 
years at foreign courts, has dined at the White House as a non- 
official endorsement of his credentials. 

Friends, strangers, officials, civilians, celebrities, and visitors of 


’ 


| distinction from a distance, ask the privilege of paying their re- 





spects to the mistress of the White House, and one hour on sev- 
eral days of the week is set apart for receiving such callers by ap- 
pointment. Sometimes an evening hour is set, and friends drop- 
ping in informally quite a little gathering results. 

Modern social life calls for the writing of more and more notes, 
and the President’s wife, of course, bears the largest share of it. 
All the appointments to pay respects are made by note, innumer- 
able notes must be answered, invitations sent out and declined, and 
the burden of the daily mail lifted. ‘“ Life in the White House 
would bé tolerable were it not for my mail,” said one mistress of 
the White House, and the mail had not nearly reached its present 
proportions then, The President’s wife has no secretary or clerk 
furnished her by the government, to attend to the mass of cor- 
respondence which is incident to the position and in no sense per- 
sonal, Allsorts of people write to the President’s wife to praise, 
flatter, and approve, to beg, borrow, and hint, to threaten, to wound, 
to alarm, and to say impertinent things. The female crank al- 
ways, and the male crank often, address her. They want all sorts 
of possible and impossible things. One-third of the letter-writers 
ask for money outright. Others ask for photographs, autographs, 
pieces of the President’s neckties and of his night-gowns, and the 
crazy-quilt woman is as numerous and persistent as the office- 
seeker, A regiment of women continually want to be house-keepers 
atthe White House. Cast-off gowns, mantles, and bonnets are be- 
sought by those who lack the means to maintain their self-styled 
social position. Those who dream of the President’s wife sending 
them a piano, a sewing-machine, a type-writer, or a banjo write to 
tell of the dream, and in their postscripts give minute directions 
for sending these packages by express. Others send presents of 
fancy-work, home-made cake and candy,and photographs of them- 
selves to emphasize these requests. Even the most guarded ac- 
knowledgment of such gifts brings a second letter. 

It is the uneducated, the poor, and the unsophisticated who do 
the most of this letter-writing, and some unique specimens of 
phraseology and spelling appear. Many of the poor people tell of 
having prayed for the things they so earnestly want, and as a last 
resource they write to the “ kind lady ” who represents the highest 


earthly power to them. Little children write letters to the Presi- 
dent’s wife much as they would to Santa Claus, and there is much 
that is pathetic and affecting in such a correspondence; but even 
pathos loses by several hundred repetitions in a week. 

All the letters are read and answered when it is necessary or 
possible. After a short experience the recipient of such letters 
learns to read character by the handwriting, not to gauge position 
and circumstances by other signs, and to detect the motive in the 
first lines. In this way the malicious and impertinent letters of 
the eranks find their way into the deep brass waste-basket by the 
writing-desk before they are read. The publication of so many 
of the queer and eccentric letters received during the campaign 
is supposed to have led other cranks to write, in the hope of seeing 
their letters figuring in the press despatches. 





THE ARTISTS’ FESTIVAL. 


AFTER the Artists’ Festival the Gilbert Stuarts, the Greuzes, 
A the Lawrences, of the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, and 
other famous figures of all the artistic world, which had joined in 
the high carnival in the Museum’s galleries on the 26th of April, 
have become again quiet works in oils and water-colors, possess- 
ing the usual qualities of genre and portrait painting. But it will 
never be forgotten in Boston that the greatest paintings were once 
reproduced in living representation. Paul Veronese, Rembrandt, 
Gainsborough, Holbein, Géréme, and countless other artists of all 
ages seemed to have sent pictures to this great exhibition; and as 
their well-known portraits and figures mingled on the grand stair- 
way, swept with stately courtesies before the patronesses on their 
dais in the picture-gallery, lingered for a moment on the stairs to 
the Allston room, and rested, perhaps, in the print rooms, their 
strange costumes did not strike one false note of color, but made 
a wonderfully agreeable harmony. In a season of Martha Wash- 
ington tea-parties and centennial receptions there has been no- 
thing more complete in historical and artistic interest than the 
Artists’ Festival, As artists of all times seemed to have contrib- 
uted toward the display, producing effects that were valuable from 
a historical point of view as well as artistic, so characters of all 
periods seemed to have been reproduced. From a mythical Sean- 
dinavian age appeared Briinnhilde with shield and coat of mail, Sieg- 
fried and Siegmund in picturesque costumes, fit for battle. A great 
contrast to these were the costumes from India. The women of 
the Zenana wore an elaborately embroidered under-dress and the 
brilliantly colored gauze woven with gold, known as the “sarac”; 
the “animah” woman’s costume was the gracefully draped “ qua- 
ka” worn with the “rev-i-ka” or jacket, with hair dressed in the 
“coppu” style. Genuine costumes from other foreign lands re- 
vealed the wealth of fancy which mankind has developed in ar- 
raying himself since the dawn of history. Peasants from Hun- 
gary in the colors of white, green, and red went side by side with 
ladies of the Directoire period and with dames from Venice. 

Most prominent of all was the idea of pictorial expression. The 
patronesses, in rich Venetian gowns, formed a scene from “The 
Marriage of Cana” by Paul Veronese; the grand march was a pro- 
cession of paintings, and in the throng might be seen “ La Chocola- 
titre,” from Chardin, Henry VIIL., after Holbein, Charles I. after 
Vandyck, Queen Elizabeth, by Zucchero, and many other familiar 
figures, mingling in Arabian nights’ dream, The enchanted brush 
which called forth this notable scene was held by the Boston Art 
Students’ Association, a society formed of present and past pupils 
of the School of Art connected with the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Since its modest beginning ten years ago, with Mr. H. Winthrop 
Pierce as president, it has grown into an active and influential 

| organization. Each year its art exhibition has a stimulating value 
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to young artists, and is in- 
teresting to others, since 
it always contains some 
new revelations of genius 
or marked talent. Its 
monthly meetings in a 
studio at the rear of the 
Museum, uniting the so- 
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into a grand Artists’ Fes- 
tival was natural, As 
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accepted its invitation to ing furniture, for an ea- 








attend, and prepared elab- er Dorothy or Bessie of 
orate and correct cos- to-day who could not come 
tumes in order to meet to the centennial ? 
the approval of its Com- At the very entra n 
mittee of Inspection, no the stairway piece 
one could doubt the in- : of Gobelin tap which 
terest of Boston in its NY came from Frane ind 
Museum of Fine Arts, in -" was once used to decorate 
a ARTISTS’ FESTIVAL, BOSTON—GREEK GROUP. pe api gs a. age 
Association, at a ball given in honor 
The part taken by the of Washington. It was 
art students in the festival was chiefly classical. “Sing, O Muse, | was made by a group of men in the costumes of the “Sortie of | wonderful in its soft tints and picturesque effects, the quaint 
of these beautiful caryatides!” was an involuntary supplication as | the Company of Frans Banning Cock,” commonly known as the figures in its texture seeming to look with steady, half-mournful 
the procession, preceded by its banner, passed on its way to sacri- | “‘ Night Watch,” by Rembrandt, arranged for the festival by Mr, gaze on the troops of gayly dressed beings who would pause 


fice, led by the priest in long flowing white robes. Delicate tints | E. N. Wheelwright. 


In the photographie representation of the 
of violet, green, or blue were combined with white in the garments 


group, courteously granted the Bazar, an impression can be gained 





an instant in their bright career to discuss the vener: ; 
Past this bit of drift from a by-gone time the tide of humanity 














of these charming maidens, eight of whom may be seen in the illus- | of the richness and correctness of costume, of the valuable, genu- swept onward to peer with curiosity into treasures which still 
tration; chaplets of ivy crowned their heads, and the ivy-tipped | ine old armor, and of the whole vigor and spirit of this modern re- | awaited inspection. Here were rich articles of clothing worn 
thyrsus was carried in the hands of many, while genuine Greek | presentation of a great artistic work. Around the flag of Am- by Washington, exhibited in glass cases. A suit of brown silk, 
jewelry added to the richness of the whole attire. Such was the | sterdam, with its white crosses and blue, orange and black stripes, with shoe and knee buckles, which the first President wore ou the 
dress worn by Nausicaa and her maidens, To nineteenth-century | are grouped the famous civic guardsmen. The officers are richly | day of his inauguration, although not at the ceremony itself, with 
eyes it was a charming costume for dry weather, and eminently fit | clad in the dress suggested by Rembrandt. The captain wears a other garments of black and brown velvet, were displayed. These 
for the study of Alma-Tadema and other artists. A group which | black velvet costume with brown slashings and a red sash. His had evidently been guarded through al us W 3 
appeared, taken from Schreyer’s and other famous pictures, was | broad Hollandaise hat with plume is becoming, and his rapier and | care, so excellent was their state of preservation. A suit of 
that of the Bedouins, illustrating a civilization even older than the | cane belong to the period. The lieutenant wears a russet leather poplin and one of flowered velvet and silk comn idmira 
Grecian, but with more modern meaning. Wound about their | jacket ornamented with gilded Spanish leather and yellow satin | The chair of mahogany, ornamented with eagles’ heads, used at 
heads were white turbans bound with camel’s-hair rope, and they | sleeves, His boots, yellow Hollandaise hat, with white and yellow the inauguration, and also the silver-mounted dress sword, with 
were clad in the flowing garments universal in the East. The di- | feathers, and his spontoon and rapier, are important features of filigree handle and guard, which Washington wore then, and on all 
rector of the Museum of Fine Arts was himself a dignified sheik in | the costume. A very important figure is the standard-bearer, in | dress or state occasions, attracted especial attenti 
white silken robes, and like others suggested the mystery and so- | russet leather, with brown sleeves and trunks, slashed with yellow. Relics of humble as well as of social and stately associations had 
lemnity of the desert. The seven Fra Angelico angels were cor- | A yellow sash and sword complete the costume, All the arque- | been brought hither by loyal hands to show the Father of his 
rect representations of early Christian art. Painted angels of this busiers are in red velvet, with bandelaire, arquebus, powder-horn, | Country in every day life. A camp dinner-bell of iron inlaid with 
century wear a less conspicuous halo, and their wings are not as | and rapier. The drummer is in brown leather with brown and silver,and a pewter camp dinner-service, besides a leather ¢ p 
clumsy and long, but one obtained a distinct idea of angelic forms, | yellow slashings. He wears a black and yellow hat and short trunk, all used by him in his rough soldier life, brought vividly 
is they appeared to the saintly painter, from these graceful Boston | hanger, and carries the drum. The halberdier in full armor is a before us the scenes of struggle and hardship which l 
maidens | fine figure. The broadsword men and pike men are equally fine. | army experiences, 

By far the most notable representation of the world’s best art | Much genuine old armor is represented, as the care which extended | The mahogany desk used by Washingion in Federal Hall, a 
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punch-bow] made for him in Canton, China, at 
the close of the Revolution, and the water jar of 
a nargile pipe presented to him by the Grand- 
Duke of Baden, are associated with the early 
days of our country’s independence and of: Wash- 
ington’s more peaceful life. 

It is a pleasant transition from tokens of grim 
war to pass to a pair of mittens knit by Eleanor 
Custis, and an elaborate piano-cover embroidered 
by her, in the old-fashioned cross stitch, with Ber- 
lin wools, giving us a glimpse of the simple daily 
life of those early republican times. A shell 
shaped cushion for the seat of a chair and an 
embroidered bed spread were specimens of Mrs. 
Washington's own handiwork. 

We must not fail to admire the richness in 
material and design of a breadth of yellow flow- 
ered brocade which belonged to Mrs. Washington, 
although its forming part of a really becoming 
costume may seem doubtful to our modern taste, 
not quite in touch with the showy and gorgeous 
coloring which a century ago was in vogue. We 
feel that a brown satin gown with skirt and train, 
also on exhibition, comports more fully with Mrs. 
Washington’s dignified stateliness. 

A richly embroidered green satin train worn 
by Mrs. Robert Morris at Washington’s first re- 
ception in New York in 1789 is at once striking 
and elegant 

An odd exhibit was the wooden leg worn by 
Gouverneur Morris during the Reign of Terror in 
Paris. Its preservation to this day illustrates the 
tender reverence our forefathers felt for every 
association connected with that era. In curious 
contrast is a velvet bag, embroidered in gold with 
fleur-de-lis and crown, once the property of Louis 
XVI. of France, preserved and brought to Amer- 
ica by Gouverneur Morris. 

Some relics from Mount Vernon are also of 
great interest. “ Washington” pitchers, decorated 
in commemoration of the events of those days ; 
the Knox coffee-pot, with the inscription of the 
Society of the Cincinnati, to which Washington 
belonged ; a pair of brass andirons presented to 
him by his friends, with plates representing the 


New York City Hall and the landing of Lafayette | 


at Castle Garden, are curious and attractive, as 
are also a pair of vases presented to Washington 
by General Lafayette. 

A very extensive array of old-time silver also 
possesses historical interest, besides being illus- 
trative of the fashions and uses of Washington's 
times. Not very much of it is directly associated 
with him or his family so far as ownership is con- 
cerned, although the Boudinot collection may 
boast the distinction of having been used on the 
occasion of Washington’s visit to Dr. Boudinot’s 
house on his way to New York. 

The display of paintings would have charmed 
our stay-at-home readers. Stearns’s “ Adoption 
of the Constitution” gives the faces of Washing 
ton and the delegates with life-like portraiture. 
A drawing in black and white representing the 
* Celebration on the Night of the Inauguration” 
is in great contrast to the appearance of the 
streets of New York on the recent centennial 

The sketches of the scene of inauguration at 
Federal Hall in 1789 are full of interest; and the 
“Surrender at Yorktown” and the “ Signing of 
the Treaty of Peace” must always attract a pass 
ing thought of reverence and gratitude. 

A very striking picture is that of Washington 
escorted by a mounted band of his neighbors as 
he started from his home in Virginia on his way 
to his first inauguration. The calm dignity of the 
President-elect as he bends forward in his car 
riage to acknowledge the jubilant cheers of his 
friends, together with their animated faces, are 
wonderfully effective in their artistic rendering 

A picture which enlists our sympathies in a 
softer, tenderer strain represents Washington's 
first meeting with Mrs. Custis, whom he afterward 
married. This meeting occurred in 1756 

The various portraits of Washington are full 
of historic as well as of personal interest. Many 
of them include details which tell their own story 
of the eventful times they illustrate. The most 
celebrated of these likenesses for the perfection 
of their finish and the fame of the artists are 
those painted by Gilbert Stuart, C.W. Peale, Rem 
brandt Peale, and John Trumbull. 

There are also portraits of many of the prom- 
inent men of those days, such as John Adams, 
Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, and Gen 
eral Lafayette. 

Besides some very fine pictures of Mrs. Wash 
ington are a number that represent the most 
noted women of her court and times. 

That of Mrs. Barton, wife of General William 
Barton, of Rhode Island, by Copley, is remarka- 
ble for the great beauty of its subject, and its ex- 
cellence as a work of art. 

Stepping out from the Assembly Rooms, with 
their brave glitter of old silver, their faded em- 
broideries and the courtly pictures, serene in the 
unruffled dignity of days when no one rushed,and 
there was no whirl of railroad trains or click of 
telegraph, we again thought of Dorothy and Bessie, 
and wished that they might have had our glimpse 
at the historic past. And here it is at their ser- 
vice, 





Cross Stitch Border for Linen 
Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 413. 

Tuts border is designed for ornamenting linen 
side-table scarfs, decorative towels, etc., many of 
which are now woven with a canvas band in the 
border, which is intended to be filled with em- 
broidery by the purchaser. The design is com- 
posed of oak leaves conventionalized to bring it 
within the limits of square cross stitch. The 
work consists in grounding the design, which is 
filled in solidly in cross stitch, throwing out the 
figures in light relief on the linen, Flax thread 
of a single color is used for the work; the open 
edges may be in a lighter tint of the color than 
the centre. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

“BREAD CAST ON THE WATERS.” 


fips were indeed long and heavy days for 

Katherine, few though they were, before Mr. 
Newton thought it well to communicate the intel- 
ligence to Colonel and Mrs. Ormonde. He wished 
to be able to extract some more favorable terms 
from Liddell, so that his favorite client might 
fulfil her ardent desire to keep her nephews still 
with her, and assist in their maintenance and 
education. This was, in the shrewd old lawyer's 
estimation, a most Quixotic project, but he saw 
it was the only idea which enabled her to bear 
the extreme distress caused by the prospect of 
returning the poor children on their mother’s 
hands. 

A period of uncertainty is always trying, and 
the reflection that the present crisis was the result 
of her unfortunate infringement of the unalter- 
able law of right and wrong overwhelmed her 
with a sense of guilt. Had she not meddled with 
the matter, no doubt such a man as Errington 
would, were the case properly represented to him, 
have given some portion of the wealth bequeathed 
him to the family of the testator. But how could 
she have foreseen? True; but she might have re- 
sisted the temptation to deviate from the straight 
path. “She might!” What an abyss of endless 
regret yawns at the sound of those words, used 
in the sense of too late! 

This was a hard worldly trouble over which she 
could not weep. Over and over again she told 
herself that nothing should part her from the 
boys, that she would devote her life to repair as 
far as possible the injury she had done them. 
And Ada, would she also suffer for her (Kath 
erine’s) sins? But while brooding constantly on 
these miserable thoughts she kept a brave front, 
quiet and steady, though Miss Payne saw that her 
composure hid a good deal of suffering 

It was more, however, than Katherine’s resolu- 
tion could accomplish to keep a few evening en- 
gagements which she had made. “I should feel 
too great an impostor,” she said. “ How thank- 
ful I shall be when the murder is out and the 
nine days’ wonder over! Have you any commis 
sions, dear Miss Payne? I want an object to take 
me out, and I feel I must not mope in-doors.” 

“No, L cannot -say J have any shopping to do, 
and I ain obliged to go into the City myself. 
Take a steady round of Kensington Gardens; it 
is quite mild and bright to-day. I shall not re- 
turn till six, I am afraid.” 

So Katherine went out alone immediately after 
luncheon, before the world and his wife had time 
to get abroad. She had made a circuit of the 
ornamental water, and was returning by the foot 
path near the sunk fenee which separates the 
Gardens from the Park, when she recognized De 
Burgh coming toward her. He had been in her 
thoughts at the moment; for, feeling that it was 
quite likely he had been considered a suitor, she 
was anxious to give him an opportunity of mak 
ing an honorable retreat before society found out 
that the sceptre of wealth had slipped from he: 
hand, 

“Pray is this the way you cure a cold?” he 
asked, abruptly. “Last night Lady Mary Vin- 
cent informed me that you had staid at home to 
nurse a cold. This morning I call to inquire for 
the interesting invalid, and find she is out in the 
cool February air.” 

“Tt is very mild, and it ig at night the air is 
dangerous,” returned Katherine, smiling 

“ Now I look at you, I do not think you look so 
blooming as usual. May I go back with you and 
pay my visit of condolence, in spite of having left 
my card ?” 

“ Yes,” said Katherine, with sudden decision, 
“T want to speak to you.” 

“Indeed !’"—with a keen, eager look. 
is something new. May I ask—” 

“No; not until we are in Miss Payne’s draw- 
ing-room.” 

“You alarm me. Could it be possible that 
you, peerless as you are, have got into a scrape ?” 

“Well, I think I can say I have,” said Kath- 
erine, smiling. 

“Great heavens! this is delightful.” 

“Let us talk of something else.” 

“ By all means. Will you hear some gossip ? 
I don’t often retail any, but I fancy you'll be 
amused and interested to know that Lady Alice 
Mordaunt is really going to marry that brewer 
fellow. You remember I told you what I thought 
was going on last autumn.” 

“Ts it possible ?” eried Katherine. 
her so soon forgetting Mr. Errington !” 

“ And why should not that immaculate individ- 
ial be exempt from the usual fate of man?” 

“T don’t know—except that he is not an or- 
dinary man.” 

“No; certainly not. He is an extraordinary 
fellow; but I must say he has shown great stay- 
ing power in his late difficulties. They tell me 
he has been revenging himself by writing awful 
problems, political and critical, which require a 
forty-horse intellectual power to understand.” 
And De Burgh talked on, seeing that his com- 
panion was disinclined to speak until they reach- 
ed Miss Payne’s house. 

Katherine took off her hat and warm cloak 
with some deliberation, thinking how best to ap- 
proach her subject. Pushing back her hair, 
which had become somewhat disordered from its 
own weight, she sat down on an ottoman, and 
raising her eyes to De Burgh, who stood on the 
hearth-rug, said, slowly, “I have a secret to tell 
you which you must keep for a few weeks.” 


“This 


“Tmagine 
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“For an eternity, if you will trust me,” he re- 
turned, in low, earnest tones, his dark eyes fixed 
upon her, as if trying to read her heart. 

“Well, then, my uncle’s son and heir, whom 
we believed to be dead, has suddenly reappeared, 
and of course takes the fortune I have been, let 
us say, enjoying.” 

De Burgh did not reply at once; his eyes con- 
tinued to search her face as if to discover some 
hidden meaning. 

“Do you mean me to take you seriously, Miss 
Liddell ?” 

“Quite. Moreover, I fear my cousin means to 
demand the arrears of income—income which I 
have spent.” 

“But the fellow must be an impostor. Your 
man of business, Newton, will never yield to his 
demands. He must prove his case.” 

“T think he has proved it. Mr. Newton recog- 
nized him’ at the first glance; and he bears a 
strong resemblance to his father. I-feel he is 
the man he asserts himself to be.” 

“Do you intend to give up without a struggle ? 
What account does this intruder give of him- 
self ?” 

Katherine gave him a brief sketch of the story, 
speaking with firmness and composure. 

“What an infernal shame!” cried De Burgh, 
when she ceased speaking. ‘I wish I had had 
a chance of sending a bullet through his head, 
and as sure as there is a devil down below I'd 
have verified the report of his death! Why, 
what is to be done ?” 

“] still faintly hope Mr. Newton may persuade 
him to forego his first demand for the restora- 
tion of those moneys I have spent. If so, I am 
not quite penniless, and can hope to— At all 
events, I thought it but right to give you early 
information, as—” 

“Why ?” interrupted De Burgh (for she hesi- 
tated), tlirowing himself on the ottoman and lean- 
ing against the arm which divided the seats, till 
his long dark mustaches nearly touched the coils 
of her hair. ‘“ Why?” he repeated, as she did 
not answer immediately. “I know well enough. 
It is your loyalty that makes you wish to open a 
way of escape to the friend who is credited with 
seeking your fortune. I see it all.” 

“You can assign any motive you like, Mr. De 
Burgh, but I thought—I wished—I believed it 
better to let you know; for I shall always con- 
sider you my friend, even if we do not meet,” 
said Katherine, a good deal unhinged by the ex- 
citement and distress he displayed. 

‘Meet ? why, of course we shall meet! Do 
you think anything in heaven or earth would 
make me give up the attempt, hopeless as it may 
seem, to win you? I know you don’t care a rap 
for me now, but I cannot, dare not despair. I’ve 
too much at stake. There is the awful sting of 
this misfortune. Even if you, by some blessed 
intervention of Providence, were ready to marry 
me, I don’t see how I could drag you into such a 
sea of trouble. Besides, there’s old De Burgh; 
he must be kept in good-humor. By Heaven! 
this miserable want of money is the most utter 
degradation—irresistible, enslaving. I feel like 
a beaten cur. Iam tied hand and foot. Had I 
not been such a reckless idiot, why, your misfor- 
tunes might have been my best chance. I dare 
say that sounds shabby enough, but I like to let 
you see what I am, good and bad; besides, I am 
ready to do anything, right or wrong, to win you.” 

“Ah, Mr. De Burgh, no crookedness ever suc- 
And then I do not deserve that you 
should think so much or care so much for me, 
for I do not wish to marry you or any one. 
My plan of life is framed on quite different lines. 
Do put me out of your mind, and think of your 
own fortunes. Do not vex Lord de Burgh; but 
oh! pray give up racing and gambling. You 
know I really do like you, not exactly in the way 
you wish, but it adds greatly to my troubles (for 
I am very sorry to lose my fortune, I assure you) 
to see you so—so disturbed.” 

“If you look at me so kindly with those sweet 
wet eyes I shall lose my head,” cried De Burgh, 
who was already almost beside himself, for the 
gulf which had suddenly yawned between him 
and the woman he coveted seemed to grow wider 
as he looked atit. “Iam the most unlucky devil 
in existence, and I have brotight you ill luck. I 
should have kept away from you, for you are a 
hundred thousand times too good for me; but as 
I have thrown myself headlong into the delicious 
pain of loving you, won’t you give me a chance? 
Promise to wait for me: a week, a day, may see 
me wealthy, and I swear I will strive to be worthy 
too: why were those bush-rangers such infernally 
bad shots ?—and I can be no use to you what- 


9” 


ceeds. 


ever 

“But I have many kind friends, Mr. De Burgh. 
You must not distress yourself about me. I am 
not frightened, I assure you. Now I have told 
you everything, don’t you think you would better 
go?’ She rose as she spoke, and held out her 
hand. 

“Better for you, yes, but not for me. Look 
here, Katherine, don’t banish me. I am obliged 
to go with old De Burgh to Paris. He is making 
for Cannes again, and asked me to come so far. 
Of course he has a chain round my neck. I must 
obey orders like his bond-slave, but when I come 
back—don’t banish me. I swear I’ll be an unob- 
trusive friend, and I may be of use. Don’t send 
me quite away; in short, I won’t take a dis- 
missal. What is it you object to? What ab- 
surd stories have been told you to set you against 
me? Other women have liked me well enough.” 

“T have no doubt you deserve to be loved, Mr. 
De Burgh, but there are feelings that, like the 
wind, blow where they list; we cannot tell whence 
they come or whither they go. I am sorry I do 
not love you, but—I am very tired. If you care 
to come and see me when you come back, come 
if I have any place in which to receive you.” 

“Tf I write, will you answer my letters ?” 

“Oh no; don’t write; I would rather you did 
not.” 








“T am a brute to keep you when you look so 
white; I'll go. Good-by for the present—only 
for the present, you dear, sweet woman!” He 


kissed her hand twice and went quickly out of 


the room. 

Katherine heaved a sigh of relief. The degree 
of liking she had for De Burgh made her feel 
greatly distressed at having been obliged to give 
him pain. Yet she was not by any means dis- 
posed to trust him; his restless eagerness to 
gratify every whim and desire as it came to him, 
the kind of harshness which made him so indif- 
ferent to the feelings and opinions of those who 
opposed him—this was very repellent to Kather- 
ine’s more considerate and sympathetic nature. 
Besides, and above all, De Burgh was not Erring- 
ton; and it needs no more to exp!ain why the 
former, who had no reason hitherto to complain 
of the coldness of women, found the only one he 
had ever loved with a high order of affection un- 
touched by his wooing. 


The day after this interview Katherine, accom- 
panied by Miss Payne, went down to Sandbourne 
to interview the principal of the boys’ school, to 
explain the state of affairs, to give notice that 
she should be obliged to remove them, and to 
pay in advance for the time they were to remain. 

The visit was full of both pain and pleasure. 
The genuine delight of the children on seeing her 
unexpectedly, their joy at being permitted to go 
out to walk with her, their innocent talk, and the 
vastles in the air which they erected in the firm 
conviction that they were to have horses and 
dogs, men-servants and maid-servants, all the 
days of their lives, touched her heart. The prin- 
cipal gave a good account of both. Cecil was, 
he said, erratic and excitable in no common de- 
gree, but though troublesome, he was truthful 
and straightforward, while Charlie promised to 
develop qualities of no common order. He en- 
tered with a very friendly spirit into the anxiety 
of the young aunt, whose motherly tenderness for 
her nephews touched him greatly. He gave her 
some valuable advice, and the address of two 
schools regulated te suit parents of smal] means, 
and which he could safely recommend. By his 
suggestion nothing was said for the present to 
Cis or Charlie regarding the impending change, 
lest they should be unsettled. 

“ And shall we come to stay at Miss Payne’s 
for the Easter holidays ?” cried the boys in cho- 
rus, as Katherine took leave of them the next 
day. 

“T hope so, dears, but I am not sure.” 

“Then will you come down to Sandbourne ? 
That would be jolly.” 

“I cannot promise, Cecil. We will see.” 

“ But, auntie, we'll not have to go to Castle- 
ford ?” 

“Why? Would you not like to go? 

“No. Would you, Charlie? I don’t like be- 
ing there nearly so much as at school. I don’t 
like having dinner by ourselves, and yet I don’t 
care to dine with Colonel Ormonde ; he is always 
in a wax.” j 

“ He does not mean to be cross,” said Kather- 
ine, her heart sinking within her. Should she 
be obliged to hand over the poor little helpless 
fellows to the reluctant guardianship of their ir- 
ritable step-father ? This would indeed be a pang. 
Was it for this she had broken the law, and 
marred the harmony of her own moral nature ? 

“Well, my own dear, I will do the best I can 
for you, you may be quite sure. Now yoa must 
let me go; I will come again as soon as I can.” 
Cis kissed her heartily, and seampered away to 
take his place in the class-room, quite content 
with his school life. Charlie threw his arms 
around his auntie’s neck, and clung to her loving- 
ly. But he too was called away, and nothing 
remained for Katherine and her companion but 
to make their way to the station and return to 
town. 

This visit cost Katherine more than any other 
outcome of George Liddell’s reappearance. Her 
quick imagination depicted what the boys’ lives 
would be under the jurisdiction of their mother 
and her husband—the worries, the suppression, 
the sense of being always nauglity and in the 
wrong, the different yet equally pernicious effect 
such treatment would have on the brothers, 

“This is the worst part of the business to you,” 
said Miss Payne, when they had reached home 
and sat down to a late tea together. ‘ You look 
like a ghost, or as if you had seen one. You will 
make yourself ill, and really there is no need to 
do anything of the kind. Those children have a 
mother who is very well off. I always thought 
it frightfully imprudent of you to take those boys 
even when you had plenty of money. Now, of 
course, when it is impossible for you to keep 
them, it is a bitter wrench to part, but—” 

“But I am not sure that we must part,” inter- 
rupted Katherine, eagerly. ‘Should my cousin 
be induced to forego his claims upon me for the 
income I have expended, and I can find some 
means of maintaining myself, I could still pro- 
vide for their school expenses and keep them 
with me.” 

“ Maintain yourself, my dear Katherine; it is 
easier said than done. You are quite infatuated 
about those nephews of yours, and I dare say 
they will give you small thanks.” 

“T know it is not easy for an untrained woman 
like myself to find remunerative work, but I shall 
try. Here is a note from Mr, Newton asking me 
to call on him to-morrow. Let us hope he will 
have some good news, though I cannot help fear- 
ing he would have told me in this if he had.” 

It was with a sickening sensation of uneasy 
hope shot with dark streaks of fear that Kath- 
crine started to keep her appointment with Mr. 
Newton. Eager to begin her economy at once, 
Katherine took an onmibus instead of indulging 
ina brougham ora cab. She could not help smil- 
ing at her own sense of helpless discomfort when 
i fat woman almost sat down upon her, and the 
conductor told her to look sharp when the vehi- 
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cle stopped to let her alight ; as she reflected that 
barely three years ago she considered an omnibus 
rather a luxury, and | that it was a matter of care- 
ful calculation how many pennies might be saved 
by walking to certain points whence one could 
travel at a reduced fare. How easily are luxu- 
rious and self-indulgent habits formed! Well, 
she had done with them forever now; nor would 
anything seem a hardship were she but per- 
mitted to repair in some measure the evil she had 
wrought. 

She found Mr. Newton awaiting her with evi- 
dent impatience. ‘“ Well, my dear Miss Liddell,” 
he said, “I have been most anxious to see you, 
though [ have not much that is cheering to com- 
municate. I have had several interviews with 
your cousin, but he seems still unaccountably 
hard and vindictive. However, as I am, of course, 
your adviser, he has been obliged to seek another 
solicitor, and I am happy to say he has fallen 
into good hands, and that by a sort of lucky 
chance.” 

“How?” asked Katherine, 
pale and feeling in the depths. 

“ Well, a few days ago a gentleman called here 
to ask me for the address of a former client of 
whom I have heard nothing for years. I think 
you know or have met this gentleman—Mr. Er- 
rington,” 

“T do,” cried Katherine, now all attention. 

“While we were speaking Mr. Liddell was an- 
nounced, Errington looked at him hard, and then 
asked politely if le were the son of the late Mr. 
John Liddell, who had been a great friend of 
his (Errington’s) father. Your cousin seemed to 
know the name, and, moreover, very pleased at 
being spoken to and remembered. Mr. Errington 
offered to call, and now I find he has recom- 
mended his own solicitors, Messrs. Compton & 
Barnes, to George Liddell. I had an interview 
with the head of the firm yesterday, and he has 
evidently advised that the strictly legal claims 
against you should not be presse I cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Errington has interested him- 
self on your side.” 

“Indeed !” cried Katherine, life and warmth 
coming back to her heart at his words, 

“Yes, I do. Compton appears to have the 
highest possible opinion of Errington as a man 
of integrity and intelligence. He, Compton says, 
believes that if Liddell could be persuaded such 
a line of conduct toward you hr injure him 
socially he would not seek to enforce his rights, 
for he is evidently anxious to make a position in 
the respectable world. 
tion to his claims, he ought to show you considera- 
tion. This accidental encounter between Erring 
ton and your cousin will, [am sure, prove a for- 
tunate circumstance.” 

In her mind Katherine could 
doubting its accidental character. 
good and forgiving Errington was! 
thought, Mr. Newton mused. 

af suppose you have a tolerable balance at the 
bank ?’ he said, abruptly. 

“Yes, I have never spent a year’s income in 
ayear, Just lately, except for buying that house, 
J have spent very little.” 

“That house! Oh—ah! I shall be curious to 
see how Miss Trant will behave. If she is true 
to her word; if she looks upon your loan to her 
as a loan— 
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an investment on your side—you may 
gain an addition to your income through what 
was an act of pure benevolence. 
home, my dear young lady, look at your bank- 
book, me know exactly how you stand. 
We might offer this cormorant of a cousin a por- 
tion of your savings to finish the business. In- 
deed I should advise you to draw a good large 
check at once so as to provide yourself with ready 
money.” 

“ Would it be quite—quite honest to do so?” 
asked Katherine, anxiously. 

“Pray do you impugn my integrity 

“No! But suppose George Liddell found I 
had drawn a large check—perhaps the very day 
before I propose through you to hand over what 
remains to me—he would think me a cleat ?” 

“ And pray why should he know anything about 
your bank-book? or what consideration do you 
owe him? He is behaving very harshly and 
badly to you. We will state what is in the 
bank after you have drawn your check, and offer 
him half—which is a great deal too much for 
him. Yet I should like him to be your friend, if 
possible. Could you get hold of that little girl 
of his? Affection for her seems to be the only 
human thing about him.” 

“T think I should rather have 
with him,” murmured Katherine. 

“ Well, well, we will see. Now, though we have 
not succeedéd in coming to any settlement with 
Liddell, I believe we ought not to leave Mrs. Or- 
monde any longer in ignorance respecting the 
change which has taken place.” 

“No. Iam sure they ought to know. I have 
been troubling myself about both the Colonel and 
Mrs. Ormonde,” said Katherine. “This is what 
I dread most.” And she sighed. 

“T do not see why you need. I am sure you 
acted with noble liberality to Mrs. Ormonde and 
her boys when you thought you were the rightful 
owner of the property.” 

“The rightful owner,” 
a thrill of pain. 
ownership to me.” 

“Tt has—it has indeed, my dear young lady, 
but we must see how to help you at this juncture. 
If Miss Trant behaves as she ought, we must put 
a little more capital in that concern if it is as 
thriving as you believe. It may turn out very 
useful to you.” 

“T have not seen her since my cousin came to 
life again, for I could not see her and keep back 
my strange story. May I tell her now ?” 

“Certainly. It was from Colonel and Mrs. 
Ormonde I wished to keep back the disastrous 
news till some agreement should be come to.” 


When you go 


and let 


9” 


nothing to do 


repeated Katherine, with 
“Tt has been an unfortunate 








“ You must not call my cousin’s return to life 
and country disastrous,” said Katherine, smiling. 
“T am sure, if he will only give me the chance of 
keeping my boys with me,I am quite ready to 
welcome him to both. Now I shall leave you, 
for I want to send away my letter to Ada this 
evening, and it is a difficult letter to write.” 

“T have no doubt you will Be your 
clearly and well,” returned Mr. 
shake hands with her. ‘ Let me hear what Mrs. 
Ormonde says in reply; and see your protégée, 
Miss Trant. I am anxious to learn her views.” 

“Tam quite sure I know what they will be,” 
said Katherine, 

“Don’t be too sure. Human nature is a very 
crooked thing—more crooked than a true heart 
like yours can imagine,” continued the old man, 
holding her hand kindly. 

“ Ah, Mr. Newton,” she cried, with an irresist- 
ible-outburst of penitence, “ you little know what 
crooked things / can imagine.” 

“Can't 1?” he said, laughing at what he fan- 
cied was her little joke, and glad to see her bear- 
ing her troubles | so lightly. “You'll come all 
right yet, my dear; you have the right spirit. Is 
aba c arri se waiting ' be 
Not here; but in Holborn I have several at 
Kprutaec P > she returned, “Good-by; no, 
you must not come down-stairs; it is damp and 
chill.” 

On r 
soon 


case 
Newton, rising to 
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saching her home, the home she must so 
resign, Katherine sent a note to Rachel 
Trant asking if she had a spare hour that even- 
ing, as she, Katherine, had something to tell her, 
and preferred going to her house. Then she sat 
down to write a full and detailed account of what 
had taken place to her sister-in-law. It was dusk 
before she had finished, and she herself felt con- 
siderably exhausted. Miss Payne had gone out 
to dine with one of her former girls, now the wife 
of a rackety horsy man, whose conduct made 
her often look back with a sigh of regret to the 
tranquil days passed under the guardianship of 
the prudent spinster; so having partaken of tea 
at their usual dinner-time she sat and mused 
awhile on the one subject from which she could 
derive comfort—Errington and his wonderful 
kindness to her. If he took the matter in hand 
she thought herself safe. Her confidence in him 
was unbounded. Ah! why had she placed such 
a gulf between them? How she had destroyed 
her own life! There was but one tie between her 
and the world, little Charlie and Cis, and perhaps 
she had been their greatest enemy, She almost 
wished she could love De Burgh. He was un- 
doubtedly in he interested her; he— 
But no. Between her and any possible husband 
she had reared the insurmountable barrier of a 
secret not to be shared by any save one, from 
whom, somehow, instead of dividing her, had 
bound her indissolubly: at least she felt it to be 
so. : 

It was near the hour she had fixed to call on 
Rachel, so she roused herself, and asking the 
amiable Francois to accompany her, started for 
Malden Street. 

Rachel Trant had made a back parlor, desig- 
nated “ the trying-on” room, bright and cozy, with 
a shaded lamp, a red fire, a couple of easy-chairs 
at either side of it, and a gay cloth ove the small 
round table erst strewn with fashion books, mea- 
suring tapes, pins, patterns, and pin-cushions, 

‘How very good of you to come to me!” cried 
Miss Trant, hastening to divest her friend of bon- 
net and cloak. ‘I am very curious to hear the 
story you have to tell.” Then, as Katherine sat 
down where the lamp-light fell upon her face, she 
added, “ But you are not looking well, Miss Lid- 
dell; your eyes look heavy; your mouth is sad.” 

“T am troubled, more than sad,” said Kather- 


earnest ; 


ine; “the why and wherefore I have come to 
tell you,” 
“Yes; tell me everything.” And Rachel took 


a low seat opposite her guest; her usually pale 
face was slightly flushed, her large blue eyes 
darkened with the pleasure of seeing the friend 
she loved so warmly and theinterest with which 
she awaited her disclosure, and as Katherine look- 
ed at her she realized how pretty and attractive 
she must have been before the fresh grace of her 
girlhood had been withered. by the cruel fires of 
passion and despair. ‘I am listening,” said Ra- 
chel, gently, to recall her visitor, whose thoughts 
were evidently far away. 

“Yes; [had forgotten.’ 
her story. 

Rachel Trant listened with rapt, intense at- 
tention, nor did she interrupt the narrative by a 
single question. 

When Katherine ceased to speak she remain- 
ed silent for a second or two longer; then she ask- 
ed, ““ Are you convinced of the truth of this man’s 
story io 

“Tam, for Mr. Newton does not seem to have 
a doubt. Oh! he is my uncle John’s only son— 
only child indeed—and he is like him. I always 
fancied from the little my uncle said about George 
that he was naturally kind and sympathetic, but 
he has had a hard life, and it has made him hard. 
The loss of his mother was a terrible misfortune.” 

‘““Was he young when she died ?” 

“He was about fourteen, I think; but he lost 
her by a worse misfortune than death. She was 
driven away by my uncle’s severity and harshness ; 
she left him for another.” 

“What! left her son?” 

“Yes—it seems incredible—nor does my cousin 
resent her desertion, On the contrary, all the af- 
fection and softness in him appears to centre 
round his daughter and the memory of his mo- 
ther.” . 

“Then,” said Rachel, “if this man persists in 
demanding his rights, you will be beggared, and 
those dear boys must go back to their mother. 
They will not be too welcome.” 

“Ohno! no! I feel that only too keenly.” 

‘* But you will not be penniless nor homeless,” 
cried Rachel. “ He cannot touch this house. .You 


And Katherine began 
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made it over to me, and I 
There are two nice rooms I can arrange for you 
upstairs. I am doing well, and if I had but a 
little more capital, I should not fear; I should 
not doubt making a great success, My dear, dear- 
est Miss Liddell, [ may be of use to you, after all. 
Tell me, is this Mr. Newton truly interested in 
you—anxious to help you?” 

“Tam sure he 
me.” 

“Do you think he would let me call on him? 
I want to tell- him the plans that are coming into 
my head. I can explain all the business part to 
him. If I can get through this year without debt, 
I am pretty sure of providing you with an income 
—an increasing income. This is a joy I never 
anticipated. And then you can keep your little 
nephews, and be a real mother to them. I don’t 
want to trouble you with the business details of 
my plan; you would not understand them. But 
Mr. Newton will. Pray write a line asking him to 
see me, to name his own time. Stay; here are 
paper and pen and ink; ask him to write to me. 
He knows—he knows my story. At least —” 
She stopped, coloring crimson. 

“He knows all it is needful for me to tel 
said Katherine, gravely. “ Yes, Rachel, it is be te 
ter to explain all to him. He is kind and wise, 
and I am strangely stupefied by this extraordi- 
nary overturn of my fortunes, I shall be glad of 
your help, but do not neglect your own future, 
dear Rachel.” 

‘I shall not ; I shall make enough for us both, 
You have indeed given me something to live for.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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A DANGEROUS CROSSING. 
UBURBAN residents and others accustomed 
to the perils of driving in sections of country 
where the railway lines frequently intersect the 
turnpike ways will appreciate the situation of the 
little party so vividly portrayed in the picture on 
our double page. The lines are on a level, as 
they frequently are in our own land. The great- 
er care for the public safety which obtains abroad 
deprecates a level crossing, and usually arranges 
a slight elevation at such points, But we are 
thoughtful, and these ladies, hearing the 
whistle of the locomotive, and seeing the puff of 
smoke around the curve, are confronted with a 
terrible danger unless the frightened horses can 
be urged over the spot of peril justin time. The 
fair hands that hold the reins are evidently strong, 
the man in attendance will do his best, even the 
dog sympathizes in the excitement and pants with 
the desire to aid his four-footed friends. 

The parallel to this scene is in many a memory 
and many an experience. The spirited drawing 
will be regarded by admiring eyes by thousands 
of our readers, 

Is it apart from the inner meaning underlying 
all pictures to hint that in our daily lives the 
“level crossings” are often the most perilous ? 


less 





HONEY IN THE HONEY-COMB. 
T is very likely the desire to be too quickly 
rich that makes the grocer sand his sugar, 
and the apothecary trifle with his life-saving 
drugs, and the weaver put cotton with his wool 
and starch with his cotton; but it hardly makes 
much difference to the consumer, to those that 
suffer in consequence, what is the occasion of 
the act; it is enough for him, and considerably 
more than enough, that it is done. Yet when he 
finds the sediment of sand at the bottom of his 
coffee-cup he is glad that it is there rather than 
down his throat; and he knows that if the apoth- 
ecary has made the curative medicine too weak, 
he has also diminished the power of the poison 
ous ; and in general, faneying himself beyond the 
possibility of reaching or remedying the evil, he 
goes on submitting to it, thanks goodness it is 
no worse, that the air of heaven is licensed to no 
shopkeeper, and one has not yet succeeded in 
patenting the essential element of fire, so that 
he may breathe and keep warm without fear of 
adulteration, Two or three things besides, he 
has flattered himself, were beyond the reach of 
the coveting hand of greed: among them the egg, 
for instance, and the bee with that geometrical 
work of his which has for ages been doing all 
sorts of things with the brains of philosophers. 
Lately he has heard some dreadful suspicions as 
to the possibility of counterfeiting the egg, but 
he dismissed them as absurdities. But when he 
heard that the honey men bought glucose and 
set down a mass of it before their beehives, the 
bees at once accepting the benefaction, glad at 
heart to find their food close at hand, without the 
trouble of blundering about gardens and into 
blossoms, and no long flights to take on weary 
wings, he felt that at any rate it passed through 
the mechanism of the bee and got the tang and 
taste of honey, if it were not the expressed flow- 
er essence at first hand. But recently he has 
received a shock in which the walls of his last 
stronghold have crumbled. ' There are new adul- 
terators, if you choose to call them so, counter- 
feiters, what you will, who prepare artificial 
combs from paraffine as geometrical in shape, 
as waxy in appearance, and who then fill these 
combs with clear syrup, and seal them, so that 
apparently not even the bee could tell the differ 
ence between the false and the true. He sees 
with horror that the article sacred to sunshine 
and summer and poetry, to the Bible land flow- 
ing with milk and honey, to Sordello’s song of 
Elys, is vanishing from the market and the ta- 
ble; and unless a man keeps his own bees he 
may doubt if he is eating anything but strained 
glucose syrup at the time when he would like to 
be indulging in all sorts of fine and flowery fan- 
cies concerning his honey in the honey-comb. 














ANSWERS TO 
E. V. A.—Make China silk by design for chal 
dress on page Bazar 18, Vol. XXII, utes 

black velvet ribbon for the bows. 
Maup S8S.—Four and a half yards is the 
gathered skirts for ladies of average size. 
E. C. T.—Make the black nuus’ veiling by either of 
the designs on page 304, Bazar No. 17, Vol. XXIL, 
using black lustreless thickly twilled surah for trim- 
ming 


CORRESPONDENTS. 
the 
329, 


32% 


ny 
No. 


width of 


, Mrs M. F. H.—Read reply just given “E. C. T.” 

ack is worn a year for a parent, then black with 
eon and gray and lavender dresses for second mourn- 
ing yr. Nans’ veilir yu, Iron ore nadine, and er pon are 
the black materials for summer mourning dresses, 
Black China silk with white figures is second mourn- 
ing, also black net, gray cashmere, etc. Ostrich 
plumes are used in second mourning. 

Constanog.—Instead of using the familiar accordi- 





on-pleating, make a skirt with straight pleats turn. 
ed toward the middle behind, wider pleats on the 
sides turned forward, and a slightly draped front 
breadth. For the other skirt have full ¢ 
like either of those illustrated on page 
No. 16, Vol. XXIL. 
New Svcssontucr.—Have a white, yellow, green, or 
old-rose sash, instead of black, with your white dress, 
Suirveer.—You can wear tan stockings with tan 


slippers or with Oxford ties of tan-color with any 
dress, 








Inquiner.—Netted silk or else jet fringes are used 
instead of that like your sample. 

Mas. A. M. C.—Wear your bonnet at the church 
wedding zy unless requested not to do so by the bride. 
A single large long-stemmed rose, or a cluster of vio- 
lets, or a bunch of jon iquils will be pretty for you 

M.S i Use p raid on Marseilles 

NorMat Srupent »> wide w moiré ribbon 
crossed in front as ipire sash dropping on the 
left side, or else hang n loops and long ends in the 
back 

O. P. O.—It is safest to send Madras curtains to a 
professional cleaner, as — made by home laun- 


dresses are y failure 


See Suppiemetr 


usual 


SuBSORIBER. t pattern of foundation 








skirt in a recent Bazar 

X. Y. Z.—Use plain black surah with your checked 
wool, 

Miss W.—We do not reply by mail to inquiries about 
dress, nor do we give 

Marcaretra.—Consu ctionary for pros 
nunciation. We have not the pattern you mention, 
The Supplement patterns allow for seams. Make In- 
dia silks by designs in Bazar No XXIL., on 
page 357. Inch-wide moiré ribbon binds revers, col- 
lars, and cuffs. Use yvray-blue or green velvet on 
white wool gowns, Pleating is not needed on the 
foot of skirts. Use crinoline lawn to interline and 
stiffen revers, collars, et« Ecru embroidery, velvet, 
and moire ribbons trim satteens. Smoc king is losing 
favor; the silk stitches show on the outside Amber 
beads are little used. The hair is worn cies high or 
low in coils, with a bang, or else parted in the middle, 
as is most becoming tothe face. Lonsdale and Jones's 
cambrics are excellent for under-clothing, 

Jane S.—You can have no prettier Directoire de 






sign for your cashmere gown than that on 
Bazar No. 15, Vol. XXIL, for cashmereand moire 
lace jabot may be carried out in China crape or in 


lisse 














Mas. J.S. W.—The belted gown, Fig. 6, in Bazar 
No. 15, Vol. XXII, is best for your blue dress, The 
Greek apron is part of this gown. The accordion 
skirt should be eight or nine s wide before pleat- 
ing, and should have a belted waist with full sleeves 
that are accordion-pleated. Muke a little girl’s white 
wool dress with a yoke and belted waist like that on 
page 244, Bazar No. 14 XXII. Girls of five years 


r 


do not wear low waists with short sleeves except ove 
We have no pattern 


a high guimpe with long sleeves 
of the jacket. 

J. KR. T.—The bride makes farewell calls 
where she is to live after her marri 
lin or wool dress in Empire style 
girl to wear when maid of honor. 

Brunettre.—The maid of honor walks alone in front 
of the bride, stands at her left during the ceremony, 
and holds her bouquet wl le n the ring is being put on, 
The groom or bride sends her bouquet. 

Pautine.—Get black su for a bodice with square 
tabs, using your striped silk for a vest and draped 
skirt made by the design on ps 385, Bazar No. 16, 


,no matter 
A white mus- 
pretty for a little 














XXIf. Put pink ribbon in the neck and wrists, 
or else wear a pink pleated Directoire jabot to make it 
becoming. 

1. B. M.—Put a few drops of ammonia in the bath 


to prevent profuse perspiration 
white embroidered 
belted waists are 
black moiré 

se the 


Do not change your 
dress. Baby waists and lapped 
worn with 8 ishes and full skirts. A 
will be pretty with che green mull. 
mull double in the waist, but single in the 
sleeves. Drink from the le of the spoon, not the 
point. Consult Manners and Social Usages about mat- 
ters of etiquette; it will be sent you from this office 
on receipt of $1 25. 

Texas Inquiner.—We do not furnish addresses, 
Children wear their hair banged on the forehead, then 
falling straight from the temples over the ears, 

Woopuine.—Get écru cashmere to combine with 
your brown silk, having a Directoire cout of the cash- 
mere with full round skirt of silk. The brown is a 
good shade. Bengaline and faille in thick reps or else 


sash 


sic 





armure should be chosen in black silk. Lace dresses 
are more worn than at an ly previous season. 
Op Sussoutuex.—We do not commend hair-dyes, nor 


can we tell you how to prevent your hair turning gray 
Mrs. A. W.—Enclose your own and your husband’s 
visiting card in a small envelope and send by mail on 
the day of the wedding to the hostess who issues the 
invitations. Do not write ‘or anything else 
on the cards. 

B. C. H.—Make your black India silk by either of 
the designs for such silks in Bazar No. 19, Vol. XXII. 
Use écru embroidery with green and copper-colored 
ribbon, 

Mac.—Your blue satin under lace is all right for af- 
ternoon receptions. The green silk is a good shade, 
and will look well made up with black net or lace 
front of skirt and vest, with some stylish black rib- 
bons added, 

There is no objection to young ladies leaving 
off veils on hats in midsummer even in the first year 
of mourning. They should be draped at the back of 
bonnets instead of being over the face. 

Jane R.—One or two reeds are worn in the back of 
the skirt, and sometimes three. Get a long redingote 
of gray mohair for summer travel. 

Anxious Motiurce.—It is usual, but not absolutely 
necessary, to send invitations to a church wedding 
Verbal invitations will answer. The bridal pair do 
not wait in church for congratulations. The bride 
wears white undressed kid gloves and carries a white 
bouquet. The bride ‘groom ‘'s gloves are pe arl-color. 

Inquirer.—Read about black grénadine dresses in 
Bazar No. 19, Vol. XXIL A pretty dress, not too 
youthful for one of your age, po be made by either 
of the — Is for India silk gowns illustrated in Bazar 
‘ 19, Vol. XXIL Moiré ribbon and point d’esprit 
> the trimmings. 

A. M. B.—Fish-net is the name given a mate- 
wit arge woven meshes which is sold by the 
at $1 25 to $225a yard. We do not take orders 





** regrets 





yard 
or make purchases for our readers. 


Sr. Lovis.—Wear black straw toques or English 
walking hats with small face veils of grenadine veiling 
when travelling in summer. We have not the dia- 
gram patterns in enlarged size. In most cases it is en- 
tirely unnecessary to prepare a paper pattern of them, 
the shape being so simple; all that is needed is to 
measure off the dress material in the length and 
breadth indicated, and to mark off the distances indi- 
cated for the pleats, etc 

E. W.—Make a black surah with a gathered basque, 
the fulness on the shoulders lapping at the waist line, 
and the V space between filled in with the Persian vest 
you mention. Drape the skirt very slightly on the hips 
and have a Spanish flounce across the front, 
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OUR FLAG.* 

BY ANNIE BRONSON KING. 
=" the peach-blow sky of spring 
{AX The storm-dark clouds are looming; 
With sullen voice the breakers ring, 

The thunder loudly booming. 


The huddled war ships ride apace, 
Each at her anchor straining; 
Black, black is al of heaven’s face; 

It lightens ’twixt the raining. 


Like crumpled rose leaves the mist edge 
The hidden reef enwreathing, 

But cruel as hell the jagged ledge 
Beneath those waters seething. 


On, on they come, the poor dumb things, 
The storm winds fiercely driving; 

At her dread work each breaker sings, 
For conquest madly striving. 


“If we must die”’—the leader’s voice 
Outswelled the roar of thunder— 

“Tt is our own and solemn choice 
To die our dear flag under. 


“For us to-day the battle-field 
Is where the seas are lying. 

We claim a right we cannot yield, 
To glory in our dying.” 


He ceased; upon the topmost mast 
The Stars and Stripes were floating. 

The sight is like a trumpet blast, 
And other ships quick noting, 


Up to the sky there sounds a cheer 
That starts the echoes flying. 

Back comes the answer, loud and clear, 
From gallant hearts, though dying. 


A moment’s space, the waves in brine 
Baptize the flag low lying, 

And from the breakers comes no sign 
Of living or of dying. 

O flag, dear flag, once more thy name, 
As always in thy story, 

Has set a thousand hearts aflame 
For thee and for thy glory. 


* At the recent sinking of the war ships at Apia the 
captain of one of them ordered the flag unfurled. The 
men on board another of the doomed vessels greeted 
it with a cheer, which was responded to with their last 
breath by the loyal captain and his men. 





A POSITIVE LITTLE WOMAN. 
BY MARY B. SLEIGHT. 

RS. PRINDLE stood in front of the pier- 
N glass trying on a new bonnet. She was a 
plump little woman with a fair, baby-like face, and 
no one could blame her for gazing at herself with 
some complacency, for the dainty bit of millinery 
perched over the curly brown bang was exceed- 
ingly becoming. 

“There'll be nothing like it in Hutchinville,” 
she said to herself, with a thrill of pride, and her 
fingers meanwhile fluttered like humming-birds 
among the trimmings, touching here a flower and 
there a loop. 

She was going to Hutchinville the next week, 
for the first time since her marriage, to spend a 
few days with her mother, and the bonnet had 
been selected from Madame Le Grande’s latest 
importations with a view to dazzling her rural 
friends. 

“] only hope nothing will happen to it before 
I get there,” was her thought, as she turned at 
last from the mirror, 

She even denied herself the pleasure of wear- 
ing it to church the next day, fearing a shower, 
for the skies were lowering. To face her city 
acquaintances for one more Sunday in the bonnet 
that she had already worn a whole season required 
far less strength of mind than to take her seat in 
the little Hutchinville church conscious that her 
bonnet, robbed of its pristine freshness, was be- 
ing pounced upon by every eye in the congrega- 
tion; but she could not resist putting it on to let 
Jack see how he liked it. 

“It’s pretty well up in the world,” said Jack, 
viewing it critically, with his hands behind him ; 
“but that seems to be the fashion in head-gear 
nowadays. And really, on your head, my dear, 
it looks remarkably well.” 

Mrs. Prindle preened for a moment before the 
glass. She was almost tempted to wear it, after 
all, but a warning plash on the window kept her 
from yielding. 

“JT won’t risk it,” she said; and putting the 
bonnet back in its nest, she stood on tiptoe and 
pushed the bandbox in place on the upper shelf 
of the wardrobe. 

Hutchinville was a night’s journey by boat, 
and the next day proving stormy, Mrs. Prindle, 
in terror of sea-sickness, decided to defer her trip ; 
but with the waning of the afternoon the wind 
suddenly shifted, the clouds parted, and the sun 
burst forth like a monarch newly crowned. If 
it was going to be a fair night, it would be too 
bad to disappoint her mother, who she knew 
would be looking for her the next morning, and 
ordering a carriage at the last moment, she has- 
tily gathered up her baggage and departed. 

She was a methodical littke woman, and even 
for the short time that she was to occupy her 
state-room she wanted “a place for everything 
and everything in its place”; but on boarding 
the boat she met an invalid friend who detained 
her for half an hour or more in the ladies’ cabin, 
and before she could arrange her belongings in 
her state-room the capricious wind had veered 
again. She stood for a moment at the window 
trying to persuade herself that there was no 
cause for uneasiness, but the rain was already 
driving against the deck, and the increasing 





sea-sickness it was a night of woe, and when the 
next morning Mrs. Prindle took the stage for 
Hutchinville, the little village being about three 
miles inland, she was too exhausted to give a 
thought to her baggage, even the precious bon- 
net had for the moment drifted out of mind, and 
it was not until she alighted at her mother’s door 
that the discovery was made that the bandbox 
was missing. 

With hasty greetings and equally hasty diree- 
tions as to where to find the box, her brother 
Tom was despatched on horseback to the boat, 
and in a disturbed state of temper and nerves 
Mrs. Prindle seated herself at the breakfast- 
table. 

“T wouldn't worry about it, Phebe,” said her 
mother; “it "Il be all right if you left it in your 
state-room.” 

But Tom shortly came galloping back with the 
information that the state-room had been searched 
in vain; not a box of any kind was to be found. 

“Then that maid must have taken it,” Mrs. 
Prindle declared. ‘She had to go rummaging 
among my things last night for my bottle of salts, 
and I dare say the bandbox took her eye.” 

“More likely it slipped overboard when they 
were bringing your traps ashore,” remarked Tom, 
with a boy’s repugnance to having people sus- 
pected. 

But Mrs. Prindle, convinced that the bandbox 
was in the waiting-maid’s possession, insisted on 
going herself to see the captain. 

The captain, who had just risen from breakfast 
when the carry-all stopped at the gate, listened to 
Mrs. Prindle’s story with courteous patience. Mrs. 
Bates had been on the boat for thirteen years, he 
said, and he had never had cause to suspect her 
honesty ; but he was more than willing to investi- 
gate the matter. It was possible that Mrs. Bates 
had taken the box to her own room simply for 
safe-keeping, he suggested. 

3ut Mrs. Bates, who had just finished putting 
in order the state-room Mrs. Prindle had occu- 
pied, denied all knowledge of the bandbox, and 
was so indignant over Mrs, Prindle’s implied sus- 
picion that the captain had some difficulty in pre- 
venting a scene, 

“It’s very strange,” said Mrs. Prindle, stiffly, 
as the captain helped her over the gang-plank. 
“A box like that couldn’t have gone off without 


hands. Somebody must know something about 
it, and if it isn’t the maid it must be some of the 


passengers.” 

But all the passengers had left the boat, and 
Mrs. Prindle herself had to admit that to send a 
search-warrant after them would be an unwar- 
rantable proceeding. Beyond question the bon- 
net was lost, and she returned to Hutchinville 
feeling that the pleasure of her visit was already 
at anend. Even the fact that her travelling hat 
was a pretty affair, and not at all out of style, af- 
forded her little consolation. Still, she could have 
worn the travelling hat in a more resigned state 
of mind had the weather been such as to make 
the other seem a trifle in advance of the season; 
but from the hour of her arrival until she turned 
her face homeward, scarcely a cloud marred the 
serene azure of the skies. The air was full of 
subtle hints of bursting buds, and robin songs 
filled the perfumed dawns, while up and down 
the streets from morning till night the merry 
children trundled their hoops, and high above the 
tree-tops soared the inevitable kite; but to Mrs. 
Prindle, bereft of her bonnet, these unmistakable 
sigus of spring served only to intensify her sense 
of loss, and she was scarcely sorry when the time 
came for her to return to town. The loss, tri- 
fling in itself, took the beauty out of the velvet 
lawns. 

Jack, like the dutiful spouse that he had al- 
ways proved himself to be, was at the landing to 
meet her the next morning, and on the way home 
she poured into his sympathetic ears the story of 
the missing bonnet. 

“ You are sure you took it with you ?” he asked, 
when the recital was ended. 

“Jack! Ofcourse I’m sure! You don’t sup- 
pose I'd have gone off without it, dfter buying it 
on purpose to wear it when at home?” 

“Hardly; but never mind, dear; all you have 
to do is to go to Madame Le Grande’s and dupli- 
cate it,” said Jack, eager to comfort her. 

“T may go to Madame Le Grande’s and order 
another, but I shall not duplicate it,” said Mrs. 
Prindle, with much dignity. ‘I’ve no wish to have 
iy bonnet a companion piece to Mrs. Bates’s. 
That woman ought to be brought to justice, and 
as soon as we’re through breakfast, Jack, I want 
you to take a description of the bonnet to some 
detective and put him on the watch for her.” 

Jack barely succeeded in suppressing a whistle. 

“Wouldn’t it be better—” he began; but the 
stopping of the street car in front of their own 
door served to change the subject. “TI feel like 
a famished hunter,” said Jack, as he turned the 
latch-key. 

Mrs. Prindle too was hungry, and when Jack 
had deposited her parcels she asked him to tell 
Bridget to put breakfast on the table at once. 

“Tll be down in a moment,” she added, as she 
pulled out her hat-pins. 

Jack started to obey, but before he was half- 
way down the stairs a cry from Mrs, Prindle 
caused him to face about, and on regaining their 
room he found her standing in front of the ward- 
robe gazing in a dazed way at the upper shelf. 

“Jack,” she whispered, huskily, “is that a 
bandbox up there ?” 

Jack himself seemed a little dazed. 
very much like one, my dear,” he said, slowly; 
“but of course it is not the one you took away 
with you.” 

“T'm—oh, I’m afraid it is, Jack !” gasped Phe- 
be, as Jack took down the box; “or rather I’m 
afraid I didn’t take it, after all. I remember now 
telling Bridget to put it with the other things 


roughness soon compelled her to take refuge in | in the carriage—she had my bag and umbrella 
her berth. 
To all those on board who were predisposed to 
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in her hand at the time—and just then the door- 
bell rang, so I told her to go on and I'd bring the 
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box, but I didn’t think of it again till I was at 
the gate, and then Bridget came running out with 
it, or at least with something that I supposed to 
be it, and stowed it into the carriage; but now 
I think of it, it must have been the lunch box. 
Oh, Jack, what a goose I’ve been !” 

“Moral,” said Jack, taking the bonnet from 
the bandbox and perehing it on his own head. 

“Please don’t, Jack,” entreated Phebe. 

“ Well, then, let’s have breakfast,” said Jack, 
hungry enough to be glad of a truce. 

But though the subject was not alluded to 
again that day, whenever Mrs. Prindle shows a 
disposition to be a little over-positive, Jack, with 
a masculine memory for feminine shortcomings, 
mildly reminds her of the lost bonnet. 





SHOPPING FOR FRIENDS. 
BY HELEN MARSHALL NORTH. 
“ “FUST send me word when you wish any 
shopping done, Cousin Lucy,” says the city 
cousin. “I can get so much better material for 
the same money in the city, and it would be a 
real pleasure to serve you.” 

The country cousin accepts the offer in good 
faith, and when she has an invitation to a grand 
wedding reception in the quiet town, and finds 
several purchases necessary in order to complete 
her toilette, she writes a letter to the city cousin 
a few days in advance, engages her dress-maker 
for a definite time, and quietly sits down to await 
the coming ‘of the desired articles, 

To the busy city home comes the missive. 
“What a bother!” says the summer cousin. 
“ Here is enough shopping to last an entire day. 
Everything must be sent by Saturday at the 
latest. My dress-maker is coming this morning. 
The annual meeting of the City Missionary So- 
ciety is appointed for to-morrow. There are two 
receptions down for the next day, with Susy’s 
graduating exercises, and Cousin Kate and her 
family coming in the evening. What shall I do? 
I thought the week quite too full before.” 

“But you told Cousin Lucy to send to you at 
any time,” protests sensible John, the mascu- 
line city cousin. ‘“ Don’t blame her for accepting 
your cordial offer of assistance.” 

“No, no,” says the kind-hearted, busy woman. 
“The fault is all my own. When I was at the 
farm last summer, Cousin Lucy was hospitality 
personified. No self-denial was too great for 
her; indeed she never thought of personal incon- 
venience if only we were happy. And I shall 
get every article named in this letter, so far as 
possible, if it takes two days to accomplish it. 
Next summer I will frankly explain to her some 
ways in which she could make the errand a com- 
paratively easy one. 

“In the first place, Lucy does not consider that 
the sample of silk, which is like the party dress 
of five years ago, and which she wishes to match 
in velvet, was an unusual color even when it was 
new, and its exact counterpart in velvet could then 
have been found only at certain places where, as 
the advertisements say, ‘high-class novelties are 
kept.’ It is quite possible that I might visit 
every shop in the city and find no five year-old 
velvet of that particular shade. It was not in 
the market a second season, and very likely never 
will be again. The ribbons and gloves which she 
wishes to complete the costume are equally hypo- 
thetical purchases. The old-fashioned blue bro- 
cade, one of whose tints she wishes to match for 
Aunt Huldah, presents the same difficulty. That 
particular shade of blue has not been in the mar- 
ket for fifteen years, I am sure, 

“The item of gloves is another perplexity. 
Lucy is very particular as to fit, but she simply 
writes, ‘Send me two pairs; size five and three- 
fourths.’ Now one maker’s five and three-fourths 
glove is equal to the six of another. If she had 
but sent an old glove, or indicated the size worn 
in a particular make which she had tested, it would 
have been a great help. 

“ Aunt Ruth adds that she would like a china 
bowl to match the set, ‘which I have seen so 
many times that I must be able to recall it read- 
ily.” I know that the pretty set from which we 
used to drink Lucy’s fragrant tea is white with a 
band of blue and one of gold, but the precise 
width of the band, the tint of white, and the shade 
of blue I could never tell in a wilderness of bowls 
of every conceivable shape and design. 

“Then, again, Lucy leaves me to use my own 
judgment as to prices, but I am quite sure that 
she has in mind some wonderful bargains in 
gloves and velvets which I showed her last sum- 
mer, and she will be disappointed that I have to 
pay regular prices siraply because I have no time 
to look up bargains, unless they happen to stare 
me in the face,as my own did. And if it chances 
to be a bargain day at Wood’s or Jenning’s, the 
time and car fares necessary to an investigation 
would overbalance any difference in price that 
might or might not result. 

“ Now if she had said, ‘I ought not to expend 
more than fifteen dollars for the velvet, but you 
may use twenty dollars for a superior article,’ 
or, ‘The tan gloves are to be kept for nice wear, 
and should be the best of their kind, but the dark 
ones need not be of the finest quality,’ I could 
have suited her much more easily and in much 
less time. 

“She asks for a line of samples of spring wool- 
lens. At the large houses it is against rules to 
cut samples after ten o’clock in the morning. 
Where I am known they would be given me as 
an especial favor, which I do not always care to 
accept. I shall doubtless be asked to leave my 
friend’s address, and be told that samples will be 
sent from the regular mailing department. From 
experience I know that in most cases the sales- 
man forgets to report the order, and the address 
might as well be thrown into the North River. 
Lucy would be much better served if she would 
write two or three concise, definite letters stating 
her wishes as to price and desired line of shades, 
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enclose a stamp, and send to the leading houses 
in the city, for which no address other than the 
firm name would be necessary. She could then 
select two or three samples which seem desirable, 
send them to me, and I could tell by looking at 
the piece whether it would be a suitable purchase 
for her, 

“ But the point which I shall especially empha- 
size is the matter of time. Had these orders 
come to me three weeks ago, when I was making 
similar purchases, it would have taken very little 
extra time to fill them, And if she can but an- 
ticipate her needs for a few weeks ahead, espe- 
cially in the matter of unusual things, it would 
be a real pleasure to procure for her some of the 
dainty, pretty fancies that do not get so far in- 
land as her secluded home, but which would de- 
light her beauty-loving soul. 

“It seems ungracious to suggest it, but if Lucy 
had only sent a check covering the probable 
amount of her purchases, it would have been a 
great convenience just now. I have several bills 
to meet to-day, and immediate use for all the 
ready money in my pocket-book, therefore a vis- 
it to the bank will have to be the first thing on 
my list of engagements for the morning. And 
if my means were limited, I should find the car 
fares and lunch bills quite a serious item.” 

It will be imagined that the masculine cousin 
had disappeared long before these wise ideas had 
been thought out in the lady’s mind. But the 
pretty collection of finery which she displayed to 
him in a day or so, assured him that no pains had 
been spared to make Cousin Lucy the belle of 
the important occasion; and that if she wished 
to send another indefin'te, imperative, impossi- 
ble request, it would be cheerfully undertaken, 
But he certainly believed that could Cousin Lucey, 
and a great many other cousins, understand bet- 
ter all the conditions of city life, she would glad- 
ly regulate. her demands in accordance therewith, 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresPonpenrt.] 


JASHIONS have reached such a stage of un- 
certainty that, while anything may be ex- 
pected, nothing can be predicted. The feminine 
public is composed of three distinct bodies, the 
daring, the doubting, and the stubbornly conserv- 
ative. The first of these classes originates and 
launches the fashions, the second adopts them 
after a more or less lengthy period of considera- 
tion, and the third only recognizes them when the 
first has already abandoned them and turned to 
something newer. As a result we have several 
different coexisting fashions. These reflections 
are occasioned by seeing how some members of 
the advance guard are now overdoing the flat 
skirt just as they previously exaggerated the tour- 
nure, Some of these votaries of fashion look as 
though they had fallen overboard and been fish- 
ed out, so clinging is their raiment. In many of 
the summer dresses they are omitting the two 
skirt springs still used hitherto, and only using a 
very small cushion to support the back breadths 
of the skirt. But, as I have shown, there is no 
such thing as a single exclusive fashion, and in ad- 
dition to these clinging sheath-like skirts there are 
others which are hung in full pleats at the back, 
and have some slight drapery at the sides; some 
are made with two skirts, of which the upper is 
drawn up to the hips on both sides in classic 
style. Among the spring street toilettes, gowns 
to be worn to the Exposition, are some with round 
skirts raised just a trifle on the left side, showing an 
under-skirt of a different color and fabric, trimmed 
with one or more rows of galloon. It is the dra- 
pery made familiar to us by pictures of Faust’s 
Marguerite. Skirts slashed straight to the belt 
over an under-skirt of a different color are also 
seen. It will be seen that while the fashions of 
a century ago are as copiously copied as though 
the object were to celebrate their centennial, the 
Middle Ages still offer some temptations which 
are not disregarded. 

While not everything is graceful that is being 
worn, there are yet some very charming details in 
the new dresses, Here is a very pretty one for 
a young lady, which may be said to be in to- 
morrow’s fashion. The material is blue wool 
crépon, The skirt is straight, flat, just thrown 
out the merest trifle at the back by an impercep- 
tible small cushion. On each side of the front 
breadth is a wide ciel blue moiré ribbon, on which 
a garland of small roses is lightly embroidered 
in pale pink and olive green. The same ribbon 
borders the lower edge of the skirt, with a similar 
rose vine embroidered above it on the skirt. The 
corsage leaves the throat bare, and has a ruche of 
embroidered crépon about the top, with a narrow 
embroidered ribbon below; the sleeves are short 
and full; a wide ribbon is passed twice around 
the waist, once and again above, forming a sort 
of deep corselet which extends from the waist up. 
This dress is typical of present tendencies, and 
will be copied in the new spring woollens, in tiger 
brown, sand-color, and chinchilla gray, with a 
surah guimpe in the open throat to make it high, 
and the sleeves lengthened, with a tight under- 
sleeve of surah; the surah may be of the same or 
of a different color. The ribbon will be replaced 
by galloon, which is brightened with gold for the 
tiger or sand color, and with steel for the gray 
tints. 

Almost every one has had some opportunity for 
observing the interesting artistic creations result- 
ing from a sheet of paper and a pencil in baby 
fingers. Some such primitive work as this must 
have furnished the ideas for next summer’s fou- 
lards. It would be hard to account for the gro- 
tesque outlines and capricious strokes on any 
other grounds. These summer silks will have 


shirred or pleated corsages, with a belt and bow 
at the waist, or else a buckle, pointed at the lower 
end and square or rounded at the top, which is 
the novelty in belt buckles. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 








Prominent among thin summer fabrics is large- 
holed net, which is used in all colors, but priuci- 
pally in black and cream. The net is plain, or 
is embroidered in silk or wool or even straw, the 
embroidery forming a deep border either all 
around the skirt or only at the bottom of the 
front. Thenetis made up overa color. For gay 
colors all the tones of shrimp red are used ; for 
more subdued dresses frog green, lizard or serpent 
green, or copper-color, but more than all these 
changeable taffeta in two colors is used, the skirt 
almost always having a full pinked ruche of the 
taffeta around the bottom. 

Two very dissimilar types, the plain - waisted 
redingote and the shirred bodice, are fused in one 
of the new dresses I have recently seen. The 
skirt bas a deep border which extends around the 
back and sides only, not across the front, The 
fronts of the corsage are shirred, and are pro- 
longed to the lower edge of the skirt at the 
middle, the side edges sloping toward the top. 
These fronts are edged with a fringe which 
matches the border, and a passementerie girdle to 
match the fringe falls in a long end at the middle 
of the front almost to the bottom of the skirt. 

Medicis collars are in great favor, and also the 
sleeves of the same period, full about the shoul- 
ders and close on the forearm to the wrist, where 
they are buttoned with a half-dozen of small but 
tons along the outer seam of the sleeve. The full 
points at the tops of sleeves are not pretty, but 
are being used more and more. An ungraceful 
sleeve, and yet one which is very much worn, is a 
full sleeve drawn together at intervals by a brace- 
let of ribbon or the dress material. For plain 
dresses, coat sleeves with a very little fulness on 
the shoulders remain in general use. Full sleeves 
are becoming quite a feature of wraps, and not 
only of long cloaks but of short wraps as well. 

The fashionable colors this season, as I believe 
I have mentioned, are all tints of green and all 
shades of gray. Cream white, embroidered or 
braided with gold, is used with ash gray or light 
green for the under or inserted parts of a dress. 
Many of the light dresses are trimmed with dull 
black silk passementerie. The one thing immu- 
table in the midst of all changes, which lasts 
though crowns and empires crumble in decay, is 
jet. It is used as liberally as ever this season. 
Passementeries are incrusted with it, fringes are 
composed of it. Entire sleeves for wraps are 
made of fine cord passementerie, as light and 
fine as guipure, and these are ornamented with 
rain fringe of jet. The same kind of passemen- 
terie is made into bands eight inches wide and 
over, to be used as skirt paneis and plastrons 
over colored silk. Breton embroidery for bor 
ders, vests, collars, and cuffs is as popular as 
ever. It is worked in fine wools of bright colors 
on white cloth bands, and is particularly pretty 
on gray dresses, A band of capucine brown on 
each side of the white embroidered band makes 
a very harmonious finish, All these galloons and 
pussementeries are used on woollens and the 
heavier silk. Light summer silks are trimmed 
principally with pinked ruches of silk. 

EMMELINE RayMonD, 





THE COOK. 
See illustration on front page 


“ \ 7E may live without friends, we may live with- 
out books, 


But civilized man cannot live without cooks,” 


is the conclusion of a poet of our period. So much 
of our good temper, comfort, and ability to bene- 
fit our kind and properly fill our places in the 
world is dependent upon our digestion, which in 
its turn waits upon appetite, and that again upon 
food daintily prepared, that nobody can be indif- 
ferent to the power behind every throne, the cook. 
She is represented most attractively in the pretty 
picture. 





THE ART OF BOARDING. 


NOME one has pithily said that enough has 
been written about house-keeping during the 
present decade to last until the millennium. But 
a large field of a kindred sort lies untilled. Who 
has taken the trouble to proffer advice and con- 
solation to the increasingly large number of wo- 
men who, for various reasons, do not keep their 
own houses, but attach themselves, and it may be 
their families, to some other woman’s house, and 
become boarders ? 

Without entering into the discussion whether 
or not house-keeping is a failure, it may be said, 
in general, that boarding is not alway neces- 
sarily a failure ; neither does it invariably bring in 
its train the evils so popularly attributed to this 
apparently unnatural mode of living. 

The time comes in many families when the 
house mother or the house father needs the en- 
tire relief from care that house-keeping entails, 
and refuge must be sought in the boarding-house. 
Whether the family idea is lost or merged in 
that of others, whether the children become vain 
and self-conscious and lose the attractive home 
ways, depends very largely, indeed almost entire- 
ly, on the mother herself. It is quite possible to 
make the rooms of a boarding-house so cozy and 
pleasant to the family that they will be preferred 
to any other. If the home idea is there, the 
children find it out at once. The familiar books 
and games may have their own corner, albeit a 
small one, and the mother, being relieved from 
household cares, will have more time to give to 
the children’s wants, and larger opportunities to 
help them in every way. 

Neither need the younger members of the fam- 
ily become vain and impertinent if they have been 
taught at home to be quiet at table, to refrain from 
anything that will make them conspicuous, and to 
reserve for a more convenient season, the multi- 
tude of questions which naturally arise in a child’s 
mind while listening to the conversation of older 
people. But if the father and mother cease 
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talking to listen to the boy’s unconsciously pert 
queries, laugh and applaud the smart conceited 
speech, and thus give others the opportunity to 
flatter the child to his face, they need not be sur- 
prised if a most unlovely air of self-consciousness 
soon becomes perceptible in the child, and if he 
comes to expect every one to listen to his small 
sayings. 

The evils of boarding-house life, so generally 
and justly deplored, are largely the result of a 
false conception of the situation. The mother 
expects freedom from all care. The Bridget and 
the marketing, the daily supervision of the table, 
the countless needs to be supplied, and the hos- 
pitalities to be extended—all these are things of 
the past. She is apt to go several steps farther, 
and to Say, because some cares are no longer neces- 
sary, she will assume none. The children may 
wander when and where they please. They may 
be left to give their own orders at table, and learn 
to speak smartly to the waiters, The mother tells 
her friends that she is taking a rest, and, all un- 
consciously, she is laying up heavy burdens for 
the coming years. 

A second item of advice relates to the forming 
of acquaintances in a boarding-house. Unsocial 
and selfish as it may seem, the experience of 
most people who have found homes in public 
places induces them to seek friends outside rath- 
er than within the house. The rule would not 
exclude the practice of kindliness to any mem- 
ber of the household who might require it, nor 
the pleasant interchange of thought at the com- 
mon table, nor the occasional call. But wheth- 
er our common humanity is too frail to bear the 
constant jostle of daily intercourse without shat- 
tering the fine ideals often created on first ac- 
quaintance, or whether the false relation, as it 
has been called, which exists between different 
families thrown together for a time in a single 
home, is too unnatural to bear the strain of con- 
stant friction, the conclusion of wise women is 
almost invariable in this particular. 

A multiplicity of outside interests protects one, 
for instance, against the frequent recurrence of a 
morning call from the unwelcome neighbor in the 
next suite, whose tongue is an endless cable, and 





whose time is as valueless to herself as her con- 
versation is to you. She spins her gauzy stories 


of personal achievements and rich possessions, of 


| her grand relatives, of her own likes and dislikes, 


| of her husband’s whims and his business cares, 


} on and on and on, like Tennyson’s brook, “ for- 
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ever.”’ What experienced boarder does not recog- 
nize the type ? One listens, or ippears to do so, 
until reason totters and memory fails, and the 
precious morning hours, which were to have been 
filled in with useful occupations, have been en 
tirely spent, and nothing but weariness and gen- 
eral dissatisfaction have resulted therefrom. 

To say that all women who board are frivolous 
and garrulous would be untrue, yet these unde- 
sirable characteristics are very easily cultivated. 
There are numerous young married people who, 
for one cause or another, prefer boarding to 
house-keeping. The wife finds herself with a suf- 
ficient wardrobe, hence no immediate need of sew- 
ing: There are no household cares to occupy her 
time, and, if she be a stranger, no interests be- 
yond her own small round of living. Very natu- 
rally she drifts into desultory, careless, and at 
first, innocent gossip, and soon becomes a con- 





firmed busybody and perhaps scandal-monger. 
The habits of months crystallize into very unlove- 
ly traits of character, from which nothing will so 
effectually rouse her as the sternly practical du- 
ties of house-keeping 

Doubtless there never was a landlady who felt 
that she was receiving the full equivalent for her 
rooms, or that her servants were in every respect 
what they should be, or her boarders prudent and 
tractable. Similarly, each member of her house- 
hold has his own pet grievance. The landlady 
has yet to be created who could reasonably satis- 
fy the tastes and caprices of a dozen different peo- 
ple without fipancial disaster. The wise boarder 
understands this, and refrains from endless, un- 
profitable discussions about the bill of fare. She 
also knows that perfection is not to be expected 
of each member of a mixed family, and does not 
always find place even in the private family. Mr. 
A—— may seem penurious, and Mr. B keep 
late hours. If it be known that you never dis- 
cuss the personal habits and peculiarities of the 
boarders, or the caprices or inconsistencies of the 
landlady, your silence will soon become a reproach 
to the gossip-lovers, and greater harmony in the 
household will be the result. Total abstinence 
from such discussion is the only safeguard. It 
would seem that the millennium must dawn before 
one-half of the world will come to realize that 
the other half can never be so nearly perfect as 
themselves, and that the only effect of the wear- 
isome repetition of fault-finding is to demoralize 
the person by whom it is uttered. 

After all, if one will accustom himself to seek 
out the best side of the people that he meets, the 
boarding-house may be found to shelter some 
very interesting specimens of manhood and wo- 
manhood. The landlady has known better days, 
and is struggling, single-handed, to keep an inva- 
lid mother in the hospital. Mr. B ’s late hours 
are attributable to the sweet owner of a pair of 
blue eyes, and there are hopes that she may be- 
come Mrs. B in the spring. Mr. A *3 penu- 
riousness means an ample allowance to the little 
sister who is studying art at the Academy. The 
maiden lady wears a wig because her own abun- 
dant locks first grew gray and then left altogeth- 
er during the year that she cared for an insane 
brother. The new bride had a scanty trousseau 
because she would not tax the purse of a father 
harassed by business cares, nor accumulate a 
burden of debt. 

The landlady is brave and cheerful, the maid- 
en lady gentle and unobtrusive, and the new bride 
carries enough love-light in her eyes to make one 
forget her modest dress; and the wise boarder 
suns herself in the light of her neighbors’ vir- 
































tues, and remembers that the boarding-house is 
only a small piece of the great world after all, 
and that very much the same tact and prudence 
are necessary to keep free from the shoals and 
quicksands here as in the larger world outside. 
And she who thoroughly learns this lesson is 
mistress of the fine art of boarding. 





HOME WAGE-EARNERS. 
BY O. M. E. ROWE. 


TPHERE are hundreds of women scattered over 

the country who find it unadvisable to go 
away from home, and yet who feel the necessity 
pressing upon them of earning money. Women 
in the city or near large towns find it compara- 
tively easy to get something to do that has a cash 
value. Country girls find the possibilities more 
limited. The great lack in women’s lives is want 
of training. They can do a little of a great many 
things, but can do nothing superlatively well. 
This is true of girls brought up in small towns 
or on farms. They go to the district school, with 
possibly a year at an academy, until seventeen 
years old. A few get sufficient education to teach, 
not in cities where first-class instruction is d 
manded and good salaries paid, but in vill 
schools where the year’s work includes only twen 
ty weeks, or in the farm districts where the pay 
is even more meagre, 





de- 





Others, not having ability 
or confidence to attempt teaching, assist their 
mothers in the household duties. They can cook 
a little, sew a little, play a little on the cabinet 
organ, embroider a little, possibly paint a few stiff 
flowers or impossible landscapes. What does i 
all amount to? Nothing, in the emergency of 
“work or starve.” Not one of these small ac- 
complishments avails for earning a living, or even 
replenishing their small wardrobes. They have 
been trained to nothing. Their brothers mean- 
while have learned trades or started on a busi 
ness career, working their way little by little into 
something that “pays.” But the have 
taken no preliminary training in expectation of 
future advancement. Some of them drift into 
matrimony, aud perliaps a few years later find 
themselves widows with children to support—but 
how ? 

The unmarried women, in New England at 
least, outnumber the married ones. Massachu 
setts alone has seventy-five thousand more women 
than men, and it is safe to infer that the majority 
of the lone sisters must support themselves. They 
hardly have the conscience to draw from the fa- 
ther’s small wages, and worry along with the bare 
necessities of life. If they go to the cities for in- 
dependent wage-earning their unfitness is against 
them. But if an aged mother, a crippled fathe: 
or little children render it impossible to go away 





sisters | 


from home to earn money, even if qualified to do 
so, What can a woman do at her own hearth-stone ? 
Within a few years the avenues of work for wo- 
men have multiplied wonderfully. Twenty years 
ago sewing, nursing, domestic service, or factory 
life seemed the only alternatives. Now the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics at Washington reports 
that women are already employed in 342 differ- 
ent occupations. The woman at home should ask 
herself, “* What one thing can I do well 2” and set 
herself to work to find that very thing to do. 
Alas! alas! for the poor soul who is humiliated 
to confess her inability to do even one thing! 
However, “ where there’s a will there’s a way,” 
and often a little resolution and tact will develop 
something to be done which the world wants, and 
for which it is willing to pay. It may be helpful 
to observe how women in country homes have 
solved this problem in the following instances. 

A poor clergyman’s widow found herself with 
four boys under thirteen years of age, and five 
months of vacation in prospect, and on the lone- 
ly hill-side the earning of money seemed impos- 
sible. In desperation one day she told the boys 
to gather trailing arbutus, which grew in profu- 
sion on the little farm. She tied these May-flow- 
ers in light bunches with a few leaves, and re- 
luctantly sent two of the boys to the railroad sta 
tion, two miles distant, where the express trains 
stopped for water, to see if they could sell the 
flowers to the passengers. The first day 
turned with more than a dollar. Thus 
aged, they increased their daily stock, 
the bouquets fresh and sweet in flat baskets 
lined with wet moss. Day after day they scoured 
the woods, and always had ready for the four 
express trains whatever wild flowers were in blos- 
som. The little violets in purple and white, deli- 
cate pink anemones, gay marsh-marigolds, quaint 
jacks-in-a-pulpit, yellow dog-tooth violets, were 
succeeded by orange rudbeckias, glowing fire-lil 
ies, sweetbrier roses, feathery clematis, and great 
white marguerites. The ladies usually bought the 
flowers for breast-knots. One day a gentleman 
said, “I don’t care anything about your flowers ; 
why don’t you bring some wild berries?” This 
hint was enough. After that whatever berries 
were in season went with the flowers to the sta- 
tion. Strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, and 
blueberries were put into little birch-bark cups 
neatly made by the glad mother. The checker- 
berries proved especially popular. Before Jack 
Frost spvuiled the last golden-rod the boys had 
earned a neat little sum. Of course the prices 
they received for their flowers varied greatly, the 
blue fringed gentian and the vivid cardinal-flow- 
er yielded the best profits. All this meant hard 
work for the boys, but it was healthful, and need- 
ed no outlay of money. 

A woman in the forties, who had been her 
bachelor brother’s house-keeper, at his death 
found herself without means of support. She 
was too old to begin new lines of work, and after 
many anxious hours determined to try the thing 
most easily available. Her brother had built a 
large conservatory on the south side of their sit- 
ting-room, as they were both extravagantly fond 
of fowers. The town contained a college for 


they re- 
encour- 
keeping 





women and a preparatory school for girls, and 
she obtained pel mission to post notices of flowers 
for sale in both institutions. It was not long be- 
fore she did a good business with the students 
With New England thrift, she more than doubled 
Then she was 





the size of her greenhouse 
couraged by havin 


dis- 


g more flowers than she could 








| 
| 
sell. A professor’s wife suggested that she should 
| advertise, “‘ A box of fresh cut flowers by express 
for a dollar,” in the papers of a lar city that 
| was distant an hour’s ride by rail. This brought 
| only a few orders at first, but city ladies soon 
| found that it was easier to order flowers by 
| mail or telegraph and receive them by express 


than to go down-town to the florists’. They also 
observed that they got more for theirmoney,. This 
flower woman is very happy in her work, and is 


“laying by something for a rainy day.”” She be- 
gins at daylight to get the express orders ready 
for the day, and then attends to the plants till 


nearly noon. 








There are 62,000 wome America interested 
in the cultivation of fruit, and among them are 
some of the most successful orchardists of Cali 
fornia. It is often asserted that women succeed 


better than men in this work. The story of the 


New Jersey mother who sent two boys to college 
































with the receipts of her strawberry beds is too 
well known to repeat. But a woman in New 
York State bears off the palm for one summer's 
work. She was left a childless widow, with a 
small farm heavily mort 1, The land was 
‘run out,” but she was shrewd enough to observe 
that the only thing that seemed to thrive was 
raspberry bushes. She took nature’s hint, se 

| cured some choice cuttings, paid men for setting 
out the plants, and the second summer saw five 
acres heavily loaded with fruit. She hired wo 
men and girls to pick the raspberries, used great 
care to pack them in an ve way, and al 
ways sent them to market the sa day At the 
close of the season she astonish he I givors 
by informing them that he sandy fa had 

cleared $1600 profit by raspberry culture 

| In the famous White Mountain region of New 
Hampshire lives a clergyman with a family of 
daughters who crave an education. These girls 

| bought a small outfit for photography, and began 
to take photographs of the beautiful mountain 
views all about their home. They learned to 
print them well and mount them neatly, and sold 

| them at the different hotels Visitors so often 

| asked for Jat views that the girls decided to 
get a better equipment and use a larger plate 
This yielded more profit he parson’s horse 
carried them many a mile in search of new vi 
An artist on a sketching tour among the hills be 
came interested in their efforts, and showed them 
how to secure artistic eff 3 in their pictures 
such as a storm-swept sky, a woodland interior, 











or a gnarled willow. She also trained them to 
take animal pictures—eattle drinking in a brook, 
a flock of sheep huddled under a tree, a mare and 
| colt, or a Jersey cow with her head over a fence. 
She interested her artist friends in these pictures, 
} and many were purchased for the study of ani 


mal forms in city studios. She also induced the 
girls to buy albums for twenty or more pictures, 
| into which they inserted a set of mountain views, 
and sold them as souvenirs to summer 


guests. 


Thus the sun-god became their chief aid in earn 
ing money for an education, but their success was 
due to infinite painstaking and careful attention 
to details 
| A Pennsylvania woman saw in the steam-cars 
ig from the Catskill Moun 
baskets filled 
This set her thinking why 
she might not earn something toward the support 
f a disabled husband if people cared for such 
rural products ; 


] 
iV 


a merry party returnit 
tains with birch-bark ind canoes 
with ferns and vines 


oO 
She studied the baskets careful- 
till she knew just how they were made and ev- 
ery plant in them It was easy to gather from 
wood and bog and pasture a variety of greenery, 


which she deftly arranged in the firmly made 


birch-bark receptacles. She was wise in her gen- 
eration, and believed in the saying, “If you want 
| a thing well done, do it yourself.” hardly 
| knew how to Spare two dollars for railroad fare 





she 


} to Philadelphia, but she went, and surprised her 

nephew, who kept an excellent grocery, by asking 
| him to sell her “ ie had eight 
of them with her, and fortunately a lady shopper 
| 


woods’ baskets.” Sl 
exclaimed on their beauty and wanted to buy two 
of them, saying, “ They’ll be lovely ornaments for 
a dinner-table; novelties 
the nephew to take tlie rest. 
flourishing business. She 

ularly every week, for after 


” This decided 
Out 
sent the baskets reg 


too 


of this grewa 


the frost 
kept them fresh and nice in the cellar She also 
for filling ferneries and Wardian 
cases for certain rich people who liked the woodsy 
things because they reminded them of a childhood 
in country homes. 

| An old lady, in reduced circumstances, once 
| 


came 


she 


| took orders 


sheltered a travelling party from a 
Among them was a young gi 


Suminer 
shower. rl who look 


ed so ill that with old-fashioned hospitality the 


hostess offered a glass of raspbe rry shrub The 
girl was so delighted with it that she wanted 
the others to taste. The gentleman gladdened 
the old lady’s heart by inviting her to sell some, 
and the party finally bought every bottle she had 
The next season he drove over trom his Sulninet 
cottage and offered to buy all the shrub she would 
make. When he 
make elderberry wine, cherry cordial, and grape 


found that she knew how 


to 





juice for the sick, he gave her orders for th 
also, and sent his friends to her. This work now 
keeps her very busy at certain seasons, and the 
| old lady says, with great satisfaction, “It pay 
nuff sight better than butter ’n’ eggs !’ 

These instances only illustrate 
within g woman has 4n intelligent 
eye to see, tact to avail herself of the resources 
But suc 

cess in every case was due to scrupulous care to 
| do the thing attempted in the very best man- 
| ner. 


the possibilities 


asp when a 





fate bestows, and energy to persevere. 
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Embroidery Designs 
from the Royal School 
of Art Needle-Work. 


N the designs before us we 
have a long list of pretty 

articles from the South Ken 
sington Royal School of Art 
Needle - Work, selected from 
a number of novelties which 
were prepared for their last 
sale, 

Fig. 1 is a tea cozy of olive 
green plush, which has a quill- 
ing of satin of the same color 
at the junction of the two 
sides. It is embroidered in 
a quaint and graceful conven- 
tional pattern, outlined with 
double threads of Japanese 
gold, filled in with stitches of 
brown and gold silk. 
The flowers are 
worked solidly in 
shades of blue and 
gold, dotted with 
French knots of ter- 
ra-cotta-colored silk. 
The arrangement 
both of material and 
color in this cozy is 
very happy through- 
out. 

Fig. 2 is a teapot 
and kettle holder of 
olive green satin, 
quilted and lined 
with pale blue silk. 
It has a pretty con- 
ventional design, 
worked solidly in 
satin stitch in pale 
blue silk, and is fin- 
ished off with little 
tassels, which can be 
made by the worker 
with a few needle- 
fuls of silk. 

Fig. 3 is a sketch 
of a pair of bath 
slippers of brown 
velveteen, on which 
is worked a spray 
of purple pansy in 
natural-colored silk. 
The toe pieces of 
these slippers are 
simply lined and 
bound with braid, 
and then-attached to 
fleecy soles, so that 
they can be easily 
and quickly made up 
by the worker. 

Fig. 4 is an illus- 
tration of a cushion of which « full-sized working | 
pattern was given in Bazar No. 15 of the current | 

| 


Fig. 5.—Work-Baa. 


volume. The ground is olive green cloth. The | 
leaves have solidly worked edges and heavily out- 
lined veins in green crewel, while the flowers are 
worked in shades of blue-green and fawn-color | 
harmoniously blended. 
Figs. 56 and 6 are new work-bags, formed of al- | 
ternate strips of satin and velvet. Fig. 5 is of | 
dark blue, and has a conventional design worked 
in outline in pale blue and green silk, while Fig. | 
6 is of terra-cotta-colored satin and velvet, the 
lesign on which is outlined with gold thread, 
filled in with solid embroidery of pale pink crew- 
els. These bags have double bottoms, the lower 
one of which is so arranged as to fall down and 
form a needle-book,-which, when the bag is not 
in use, can be buttoned on to the real foundation, 
Fig. 7 is a charming screen which has just been 
worked for H.R.H. Princess 
Christian. The ground is 
of white Kirriemuir twill, on 
which the design, a strictly 
conventional one, is worked 
in a variety of soft and deli- 
cate shades of silk like the 
tints of a sea-shell. It is 
most harmonious and novel 
in effect, being mounted in 
a frame of white enamelled 
wood-work. w 
Fig. 8 is a pen-wiper of SS 
blue cloth, which has a pret- 
ty little “Prince of Wales 
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Fig. 11.—W onrk-Basxer. 


EMBROIDERY DESIGNS FROM THE 


Fig. 8.—Pen-Wirer. 
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feather” design worked in 
pale blue silk. 

Fig. 9 is also a pen- 
wiper, the pole of the min- 
iature banner which it is 
meant to represent being a 
lead-pencil. It is of dark 
blue Roman satin, and has 
the pattern worked in pale 
green, with groups of 
French knots in pale blue. 

Fig. 10 is a small plush 
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Fig. 4.—Cusunion. 





Fig. 9.—-Pen-Wirer 





































































































Fig. 7.—Teacup Screen. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLE-WORK. 























hand-bag mounted on a | 
steel frame, with a pretty | 
conventional design of flow- | 
ers solidly embroidered in | 
natural-colored silks, 

Fig. 11 is another speci- | 
men of the endless variety | 
of rush baskets which are | 
so cleverly and artistically 
trimmed and ornamented 
by the members of the Roy- 
al School of Art Needle- 















































g. 3.—Baru Suippers. 











Work. There is no actual 
embroidery on the one of 
which we give a sketch; it 
is trimmed with ball fringe 
of several harmonious col- 
ors, each handle having a 
handsome bunch of party- 
colored ribbon loops to 
match the fringe. The lin- 
ing is of red silk, and the 
basket can be used as either 
a& waste- paper or work 
basket. 

The footstool, Fig. 12, is 
of terra-cotta diagonal, with 
a solidly worked Japanese 
sort of pattern in light terra- 
cotta crewels. The lighter 
parts of the design have va- 
rious seeding stitches intro- 
duced into them. This 

footstool: is only 
a specimen of a 
great number now 
to be seen at the 
Royal School of Art 
Needle-Work, which 
are all charming in 
design and color. 





Neck-Wear. 
See illustrations on 
page 413. 

A variety of new 
folds, frills, and edg- 
ings for the necks 
of dresses is here il- 
lustrated. At the 
top of the group Fig. 
1 is a fine pleating 
of white mull, with 
a scalloped top, 
which is edged with 
narrow gold braid. 
Next is a white crépe 
lisse frill, consisting 
of a band which is 
button-holed with 
colored silk and 
backed with a diag- 
onal pleating. The 
band below is of 
éeru— embroidered 
batiste, the open- 
work outer side of 
which is underlaid 
with colored ribbon. 
A pleated frill of 
bs Pw point d’esprit lace is 

Qe last in this group. 
In the group Fig. 2 
the uppermost speci- 
men is composed of 
alternate tabs of blue and white muslin, connect- 
ed by ladder-stitehing.. The two below are of 
white silk muslin, the one a double fold dotted in 
black, the other a single fold completed by a 
band of embroidery. The notched band below 
is composed of lapping points of red crape, dotted 
with black. 


Embroidered Borders.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 413. 


Fig. 6.—Work-Baa. 


Fig. 1 is a pretty and simple border for chil- 
dren’s clothing, which is worked in chain stitch in 
linen thread, crewel, or silk, according to the ma- 
terial upon which it is worked. To avoid tracing 
or stamping the pattern a strip of Berlin canvas 
is basted on the material as a guide to placing the 
stitches evenly; the illustration shows the work 
with and without the guide 
canvas. Chain stitch is rap- 
idly and easily worked. The 
stitch is taken toward 
one as feather-stitching is. 
Bring the needle out on the 
right side on the line; to 
muke the stitch put the 
needle down close to where 
it came up, but instead of 
tightening the thread hold a 
short loop under the thumb 
of the left hand, and bring 
the needle out over this loop 
the length of a stitch below 
where it went in, then tight- 
en, and repeat, 

The border Fig. 2 is work- 
ed on Russian crash or linen 


. 10.—Hanp-Baa. in flat stitch, with the blocks 





Fig. 12.—Foorsroot, 
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Parasot with Foiprne Stick ror 
TRAVELLING. 





Fig. 1.—Lace Toque. 


outlined by two rows 
of back stitches, and 
a line in chain stitch 
on either side. 


Lace Toques. 
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Toqur. 


gold net, held up by a 
band underneath, and 


ed by two length- 











THE toque Fig. 1 
has a frame of gold 
wire covered with thin 
tulle and bound with 
black velvet. An Al- 
sacian of black 










bow 


bands of black 
lace, other band 
of black lace is drawn 
around the side, and 
ect frills of lace are 
on the front, fastened 
by jet pins, together 
with a cluster of light 
green velvet flowers 


India Silk Dress, 





velvet ribbon is on the 
front, with the 
of the ribbon 


along the sides. 





























ends 
drawn 
The 
crown is covered with 
two flat bands of black 
and gold lace, which 
are joined by their 
straight edges: } 
ends of the 
formed 
loops on 


the 
lace 
a 


are 
into few 

the front, 
among which a cluster 


i 1e Ht, 
of yellow roses is 
fastened. a 
The toque Fig. 2 A 


\\ 


has an 
frame covered 
gold net. The top is, 
filled in with gathered 
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SORDER FOR CHILDREN'S Frocks, APRONS, ETC. 
Cuain Srirca 
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Tue draped skirt of 
this costume 1s 
dia silk with 
straw-colored ground 
figured in brown, the 
jacket - bodice which 
completes it being of 
iin brown India fou 
lard. The front dra 
pery is edged with 
cream lace at the foot, 
ind a iped vest of 
wtih Ai MARAT MATRA HH du cream net is in the 
il ll Hi (Ni ind euffs are of brown 
eA ANNU velvet, and a brown 
, aa aa 
on the s 
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OAK-LEAF BORDER FOR LINEN EMBROIDERY.—CROSS STITCH. 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
Mrs. Wixstow's Soornine Syrvur for Children | 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 


Ail pain, 
diarrhea 


cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for | 
25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.]} 





Soar. For the 
25 cents. All 


Use Corne.y’s Benzo Cosmetic 
ekin You will be delighted with it 
Druggists, or P. O. Box 2148, New York 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


pBreaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely = and 


ét is soluble. 
No Chemicals | 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 






and is therefore far more economical, 
cost ing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 


SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Wrenched His Back, 





How many men given to heavy labor go 
through life with a kind of hitch in the back- 
bone caused by wrenching at some period in 


Let 


from the following letter: 


C. R. Bentley, sii 


their younger days. all such take heed 


Orleans Co., N. Y., writes: 
‘Some years ago, while loading 


sheep on the | 
id, I wrenched my back. 


I was confined 


I , for four weeks, being partially par- 
alyze s I could get no relief, I put on my 
spin hid ALLCOCK’s PLASTERS from the smail | 
of my back up between my shoulders. From | 
that day I suffered less pain, and began to get | 
better I put fresh plasters on every ten days, | 
and 1 month I was well and attending to my 


siIness | 


Beware of imitations and do 
not be deceived by misrepresenta- 
tion. Ask for ALLCOCK’ Ss, 
and let no explanation or ok tg 
itation induce you to accept 
substitute. 
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From the a little a in the 
RYSTAL SLIt 
Boston etre Oct. 4, 1888S. 
Ben Levy, Esq., 34 West St. 


N all my travels I have always endeavored to find 

your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely 
advise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yours, 


MARGUERITE FISH. 


The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 
——< toilet preparation in use. It purifies and 
yeautifies the complexion. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass. 


F AIR AND SQUARE RIBBON can be —_ ured 
from SJOUN DANIELL & SONS, , New York 


Have you used 
Ir Not, Way Nor? 
Packer’s Tar Soap 


‘A household indispensable.”—Marion Hartanp. 





for Shampooing? 


Ont Cake Cures Danprorr anv Iroute. 


and Bath? 


Heacrure.. 


For Toilet 


GRATEFUL. EMOLLIENT. 


For the Nursery? 
“No mother who has ever used it for her babies | 


would willingly do without it.”—Curistine Trruune 
HrenioKk. 


|} and se invisible 


For Skin Diseases? 


“The most comforting and soothing soap we ever 
used."’—Hall’s Journal of Health. 
25 Cents. Druggists. 


8 Sample, 4c. (4 cake, 10c_), stamps. Mention Bazar. 


THE PACKER MFG, C0,, 100 Fulton Sti, WY, 














Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

Royat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


TA Vecetan.eWonven! 


NG 
POWDER | 





Copyright, 1888, by Peter 3 4 & Co, 


HENDERSON’S NEW 
Bush Lima BEAN. 


Can and Should be Grown in every 
Garden on the Continent. 


Ofall the Novelties in Garden Products 
ever sent out, there is nothing so entirely distinct 
and valuable as this New Vegetable. The 
old Lima Bean can o id be grown on poles, 
while the NEW BUSH LIMA grows and is 
cultivated exactly like the common bush or snap 
bean (growing only 18 inches high), and from 
the time of its bearing in July, produces in 
abundance delicious Lima Beans throughout the 
entire season until frost. It has, besides, an 
additional value, in that it is two wreks 
earlier than any other Lima Bean, being fit 
for the table in from forty to fifty days from 
time of planting. 

Price (by mail) = cents per packet, 

ackets for $1.00, 12 packets for 
(12 packets sufficient for an 
ordinary - sized family for the season). 
Directions for growing on each packet. 
Remittances can be sent either by Post 
<dis0.00 — Postal Note or Saupe. 
ash Prizes for single plants 
> aaa number of pods. For 
onal ons see Manual offered below. 

Every purchaser of Henderson’s Bush 
Lima Bean will be sent, without charge, our 
Manuva oF EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN, & 
book of 140 pages, size, 9x 11, containing 3 col- 
ored plates (the price of which is 25 cents), on 
the distinct understanding, however, that 
those ordering will say in what paper they saw 
this advertisement. 


PETER HENDERSON wD 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


LieBic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishes, and Sauces. As Beef Tea, ‘an invalu- 
able tonic and an agreeable stimulant.” Annual sale 
8,000,000 jars. 


| 
| 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus von 
Liebig’s signature in blue across label,as above. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists, 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 








| Travelling 








COMPLEXION: POWDER | 


EEM MAN'S vELouT 

wien armless, free from al UTIN E ‘impal- 
pate ne. When properly a pplied, will not rub off, 
All druggists should have it, or 
mailed direct, postage free, uaneeey packed, 25 ‘and 
50c. per bo hite, pink and brunette shades, On 
mentioning this paper, will send with order for powder 
a trial bottle of the exquisite perfume, “ Hiawatha.” 
FREEMAN, Perfumer, New York and Cincinnati, 0, 


For DARNING FINE 





OSIERY OTCH | 
H | ° 3 

SOFT AND DURABLE. ING LINEN @ 

3 Shades sent for 10 cents. | 

i 


561 Broadway, N. Y. J, R. LEESON & CO., Boston. 








Cutioura Remevies Cure 
Skin ano Biooo Diseases 
FROM Pimpces To SoroFULA, 





TO PFN CAN DO JUSTIOR TO THE FSTREM IN WHIOH 
AN the Curtovura Remeptes are held by the thou- 
sands upon thousands whose lives have been made 
happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, itching, 
scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, and 
blood, with loss of hair. 

Cutioura, the great Skin Cure, and Curtoura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Cutioura Resorvent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula, 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c.; Soar, 
25c.; Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Porrre Drve 
anp Cuemioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseanes. 


am 
— 


; we 








“Gn 
os 


P iiie, 3 blac diheate, Poe and oily 
skin — nted by Curiroura Soar. 
” Rhe umatism, Kidney Palos mie We: ie 
ness speedily cured by Cutioura ANTI-PAIn 
Paster, the sodhantiaht poe ing plaster. 





“PARTED BANG” 






Made otnetarel oust Hair. 
guarnteed “bec: i 


| ) who wear their: es ented $6 

¢ a fe « to size and color. 

a | : ask, ik, with prep’ n 

| En the Migh Court of Pustice.—Gosnell v. Durrant. On Jan. 8, 4 2; Hair cs &c., 
. ithe Mad € Chitty granted a Perpetual Injunction with costs | * sent C.0.D. an ty Send to 


Mr. G Reynolds Durrant from infringing Messrs. | the m’fr for Dlust’d Price-Lists 
restraining & Cos Re xistered Trade-Mark CHERRY BLOSSOM. &. Burnham, 71 State-st (Cent’] Music Hall)! oe 


| | Cards 
Free! 


We will give you free a dollar 
lot of finest cards. Made of fine 
white Bristol, fashionable 
gravers’ script, 50 cards in neat 
Lady’s or Send 

us $1.00 for a year’s subscription 

to our literary and 
| family journal, ‘ 7he Connecticut 
Magazine,” 











Ma Gu tion, 


en- 
gent’s, 


case. 


handsome 





and we mail cards 
Order at once, as this great offer is only for a little time, to secure 


Address, PUBLISHERS CONNECTICUT MAGAZINE, Meriden, Conn. 


to your address, postpaid. 
new subscribers. 








STANDARD 
REMINGTON reewnrren 
WON 


COLD & SILVER MEDALS 
Championship of the World, 


At Toronto, in open contest, Aug. 13, 1888. 


151 WORDS PER MINUTE,WITHOUT AN ERROR, 


The above is an anthentic record made by Mr. Frank E. McGurrin, at Detroit, on January 21, 1889, on a 
memorized sentence, this BEATING ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS of correct work by 3@ words 
per minnte, and placing the “ Remington” still farther beyond reach of competition. Photographic copies 
of certified work furnished on application. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, (327 Broadway, N.Y. 


a AME.“oaTES Grosse & Blackwell 


EN FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
“hs PryAnwen Poco cee seat) MAQB [POM EDETSHFTESH EHS 


These Franco-American Food Co.’s Patés are a real 
delicacy for Lunch, Supper, Picnic, Yachting, and | 
AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


THE NEW MODEL, 





10 Varieties in 8-Ounce Cans. 
SERVED ON THE PULLMAN BUFFET CARS, 


| 
| 
Sample Can sent free for 2% cents. Sold by Grocers. 














For 

Simpli- 

: OUR city and 
“Nothing purer, better for invalids, durabilit 

supplying a long-felt want, writes one of LATEST and BEST and vs 

the most prominent physicians of New York. quality 

Beef Tea, Chicken Broth, Chicken Soup, Mutton of work, it is 


Broth, Tapioca, Julienne, 
Ox Tail 
Sold by Leading Grocers and Druggists. 
Write to us if you cannot find them, 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD C0., 101 Warren St., W. Y. 
SU PERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
cifie is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying distige- 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturons 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
¢ vertised poisonous stuffs can 
fee Address Mme. Juntan, 48 E. 20th St., N. Y. 


‘SOFT’ WHITE HANDS 


Dus OF removes roughness and 
redness ad the ros <8, delicately tints the nails 
and finger fips. A sweetly perfumed article of pe- 
culiar excellence. Without | fl, Grease or Glycerine. By 
mail, 5B RS, Drugeist, New Haven, Ct, (Esth, 
1844), Reference: Any N. H. Physician. Mention this paper. 


unequalled,while 

for Lightness of 

draft it excels bya 
large percentage any 
other Lawn Mower 

»made. Send fércircu- 
r and price-list. 


ICHADBORN & 
3 COLDWELL 
MANUF’G CO., 


NewsurcGu, N, Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 
Established 1875, 


PURCHASING AGENCY, Pins"itetes 


EC KER, 825 Broadway, New? York 
In New Y ork of all kinds 


Green Turtle, Mock Turtle, 














Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


SHOPPIN by a lady of experience, 


gocd taste, &c., without charge. Circular references, 
Address MISS A, BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City, 











JUNE 1, 1889. 


Ae ARPER'S Bz 12. Lf. 








RIDLEY’S 


Grand Street, New York. 
MILLINERY. 


LARGEST STOCK 
And Assortment in the City, 


e—__$_—_ 


STRAW COODS. 


LARGE LEGHORN FLATS 
for Ladies, New Fresh Goods, at 45ce. 
each, 

Extra Fine super-finish LEGHORN FLATS, at 
$1.35, $1.45, up to $4.95. 


and 55c. 


Choicest styles. 


Kine Colored LEGHORN HATS, for Misses ; and 


Children—new choice shapes and colors—includ- 
ing black, at 95c., $1.19, and $1.25. 

Fine English MILAN HATS and BONNETS 
in Black, White, and Colors—latest shapes for 
Ladies and Misses, 95c., $1.19, and $1.25. 

Fancy STRAW HATS and BONNETS for 
Ladies and Misses, new combinations, new shapes, 
new colors, at 34¢., 45c., and 65c. 

Misses’ and Children’s fully trimmed School 
HATS, all colors, plain and fancy bands, at 48ce., 
65c., 85e¢., 95e. each. 

Children’s SAILOR HATS, with band, 23c., 
29¢., and 33c. 

Misses’ and Children’s fine 
speciality. 


MILLINERY a 





FRENGH FLOWERS 


WREATHS in Large 


Assortments. 


LONG SPRAYS and Fine Materials of every 


description. 


SILK RIBBONS. 


Every Color and Width in Fancy RIBBONS, 
Satin- Edge RIBBONS, Moire 
RIBBONS, 

LACES, 
TRIMMINGS, 
ORNAMENTS. 


PARASOLS. 


All the novelties in Surah, 
Plaid and Stripe 
dles, at all prices. 


and Gros-Grain 


Faille, Gros-Grain, 
Parasols, long and short han- 


SUN UMBRELLAS — Complete lines, long 
and short handles, all grades. 
FANS, FANS, wae FINE ASSORTMENT. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St. | 


56 ‘“e 68 "alle on, 59 to 65 Orchard St,, 
New York. 





THE LARGEST FACTORY 
IN THE WORLD. 
MEDALS 

OF HONOUR 


SALE OF 

CHOCOLATE 
MENIER 

EXCEEDS 100,000 
POUNDS PER DAY 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
AVOID IMITATIONS 





1784 


BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
aniiaitia 
Embroidery, Knitting, 
Crochet Work. 
Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 





and 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN F LOSS ‘ in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


BLACK SILKS 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
Best Makes and Fast Colors, Send for samples to 
WM. ROBERTS, 21 Lispenard Street, New York. 
Any length over 10 yards” forws irded c. oO. D. 





You can ae at aime a make more money at work for us 


4 than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 


188s. 











KRAKAUER, 


LADIES’ TAILOR, 

19 East 2ist St.,N. Y., 
Offers the following special 
inducements for this month: 

Will sell all models at half 
price, and fill orders during 
June, July, and August to 
keep my experienced staff 
employed between seasons. 


GOWNS of fanlt- 












RIDING-HABITS, $75 
JACKETS - - $40 
| ULSTERS =- - $40 


{ Every mail order will be 
| given the 
Hy pervision by Mr. 


) D personally, <A 





Krakauer 
perfect fit 
L= guaranteed without personal 

y fitting. 








UPHOLSTERY. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


15) pairs Scote h Net C€ urtains, tape ‘a 
white and écru, 344 yards long, worth $2 
per window. " 

5000 yards Ponge e Draper ry, rich color- 






- $1.25 








| 


less fit from - $75. 


most careful su- | 


ings, 36 inches “wide, worth 25c. per yard.. 15¢, 
700 verde English Cretonne, two-tone 

effects, worth 25c. per yard 14c. 
100 Bagdad Portieres, richly embroid- 

ered, 10 ft. 6 in. long by 4 ft. 6 in. wide (also 

used for couch covers), worth $10 each.... 6,50 
400 hand-made Asiatic Rugs, in artistic 

Japanese designs, 3 ft.by 6 ft., worth ¢5each, 3,25 
250 Bamboo Portieres, heavily beaded, 

WHET BS GROIN ccc dain cues vccsecasccuseseces .00 
300 choice Daghestan Rugs, worth $10 | 

QUE dccccccadtvevecvetipectaventateieccedene 6.50 


All mail matter should bear our street address, 


Le Boutilier Bros. 


Broadw aly and Mth St, N. Li 


KID CLOVES. 
CAUTION! 


Kid Gloves bearing imitations of 
our Lacing Hooks are offered for 
sale. 

The genuine Foster Glove Hooks 
do not catch in Fringe, Laces, &c., 
nor accidentally unfasten. 

All Gloves with genuine Foster 
Lacings are stamped 

FOSTER'S PATENTS. 


Demand them and see that you get them. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
FOSTER, PAUL & CO., 


Manufacturers. 








BRANCH, 
~-BOSTON. 


x 45 Wes 


a © BON-BONS# 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





| SCOTCH GINGHAMS, aval some desig rns i and 


| Orders should be sent pr omptly for § 











Pears 





‘Soap 


HENRY WARD BEECHER wrote: 





“HT CLE 
of GRACE, 
mends 
it a large ; 


of it I ever 


Sfiimy Were lh saath : 


r 


civilized world, because, while serving 
properties prevent the chafing and discomforts to ‘which infants are so liable. 
has been established in London 100 years as A COMPLEXION SOAP, has 


obtained 15 International Awards, and is now sold in every city 


is not only the most attractive, 
and recommended 


can be had of nearly all Druggists in the United States ; 


MORAL 
recommend soap. 
mendation of PE 
sale in 
I am willing to stand by 
“uttered. 

ous indeed who is not satisfied with it.” 


, IS THE BEST, 

nomical of all soaps for 

by thousands of intelli 
as a de ter: 


ANLINESS is next to GOD- 
LINESS, soap must be considered as a means 


who recom- 
things should be willing to 

I am told that my com- 
ARS’ Soap has opened for 
the UNITED STATES. 

every word in favor 
A man must be fastidi- 


and a clergyman 


and the most eco 
general VOILET Purposes. It 

leanest. It is used 
gent mothers throughout the 
vent and cleanser, 


the most elegant, 
but the purest and « 


its emollient 
It 


in the world. It 
but de sure that you get 


the genuine, as there are worthless imitations. 





c/ snolo 
Constable KS “e 
SILK FABRICS 


ARMURE GUILLOCHE, FAILLE, 
SATIN, AND SURAH, 
Brocaded Pompadour, and Metal Effects. 
ARMURE RAYE for SKIRTINGS, 


Crepes, Grenadines, and Gazes 
Wear. 





for Evening 


ry > ? 
Wroadovay AS | 9th ét. 
season YORK, 


SATINES. GINGHAMS, &c. 


FRENCH SATINES, including choice Persian 
effects 350, 










FRENCH SATINES, beautiful esis ns, 

and. ~ Sa5 
SCOTCH ZEP HYR G ING ‘HAMS, latest Paris 

and London styles, 37} on Se 352, | 


" 196, | 


colors, 25c. and 


LINEN LAWNS, dainty patterns. . 

Best quality AMERICAN CHALLIES, usually 
CEN Ey MIU yn eid cru ses inierstg de senxe 

goods or samples. 


Address 


23d St. Le Boutillier Bros. 





HAVE YOU READ THE THRILLING NARRATIVE 
JUST PUBLISHED? 


‘““‘A WOMAN OF SOREK,”’ 


By ANTHONY GOULD. 


| tiful, wavy ha 
| for price 


HA, 50, & 52 West 234 Sty MY. City, | Sits 





} 
For sale by all the principal newsdealers, or forwarded 


| upon receipt of the price, Fifty Cents, by the 


AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 3 New | York Crry. 





| INDUCEMENTS IN DRESS GOODS. 


| We invite special attention 


to three lines of seasonable 
Dress Fabrics at the follow- 
ing low prices: 

2000 vards Pekin Printed 
Foule at 75 cents per yard, 
case price $1.25. 

1500 yards Corded Ben- 
galine, at 85 cents, former 
price $1.25. 

1750 vards Silk Warp Hen- 
rietta at 75 cents, former 
price $1.00, An additional 
invoice of Brilliantine 
Robes, with “ Lattice” nee- 


dlework and watered rib- 
bon Edging, has been re- 
ceived, price $17.50 each. 


All the above merit an early 
examination. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Lith St., 
New York. 


L.. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., 


Near 6th Ave., New York, 

SKELE ‘TON bd ole 
November 
ful; requires 


ETON Ww 









BANGS, patented 





af “AND rt 

MYSWIETC 
and beauty. Immense 
anc A yi ha 


R- CUTTING, carlin 


assortment of gr 







an sing aie premises by the best F ench artists. 
I GENIE’S SECRET OF BE At = ¥. 
Cocoanut Balm, for complexion, is - 
great sensation tl t the world. #1 ow 





) le. EXTR phe 
LE BYES, locebie 1 for 

as the blush of th , "$1.00 and $1.8 } 
Genuine AU mt ‘RNINE for turning 

Bleached and Faded Hair to that Bea 





tKISH ROSE 
ice and lips. Kine 





1 

Auburn. Will not rub off. Price, $2.0 e 
Positively not injurious 

ONLY ORIGINAL and celebrated Veloutine 
Face Powder; highest medals awarded. 50 ul 
$1.00 per box. For sale everywhere. Send for new 
Spring Catalogue. 

Spring issue of catalogue, containing over 400 

I 

new designs for stamping. Also illustrations of all 
the latest novelties in Art Embroidery. Price, 25c 


Farnham’s Art Needlework Establishment, 


oA 10 West 14th Street, N. Y. 
SF BLAS 
PRESERVED COCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NuTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 


For PUDDINGS,PIESannoCAKES. 
Recommended by best Ho use eopers. In Po yand and 
half-pound packag Axk Y 
tria pe oy free on Arcsin 


CROFT & ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. 





GURE’ for DE Cos k’s Pat. Imrrovep 
UsH ep Ear Daum 
s heard dist tly. 


Comfortable, in the Illustrated book & FREE. Adriress 
or call on F. HISCOX, 853 Bro: sadway, N. Y. Name this paper. 











HARPER’S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XXIL., NO, 22, 











FACETIZ. 
HIS MASTERPIECE 
Tuene was once a Tuscan painter named Spaghetti 
Maccheroni, 
Who gave his life unto the art he loved all else 
above, 
And his masterpiece he painted one bright winter in 
Mentoue, 
'Twas a sweet and life-like portrait of his blue-eyed 
lady-leve. 


But the lips so warm and crimson, and the eyes so 
soft and dewy, 
Aud the hair so rich and glossy, and the features 
honey-sweet, 
Conldn’t sell it to a native of 


Chicago or St. Lonis, 


Or a dealer down in Liberty or Pine or Cedar 
Street. 
But one day into the workshop of Spaghetti Macche- 
roni, 
As the latter made a luncheon of a piece of ap- 
ple-pie, 


Stepped a dapper man of business named Roderick 
aloney, 
And the “portrait of a lady” in a jiffy caught his 
eye. 
And his ardent admiration 
not smother 
He bought it at the 
depart. 
M iccherovi knew he 
other, 
Because she was his “ best 
all by heart. 


for the same he could 
artist's price, and with it did 
easily could paint himself an- 


girl” and he knew her 


TO 
JRUU JOUNSON (to himself) 


AND FROM 


FOLKS AN’ GIT ME SOME OB 
USED TO, GO "LONG, PETEY!” 


DEM 


DEPOT PASSENGERS 


THE 
“EF DIS HANSOM 


Now is Maccheroni famous, for his lady’s ever smiling, 
On a palace wall saspended by a dainty crimson 
rope; 
And she’s likewise in the papers, and the magazines 
beguiling, 
As she there extols the virtues of Maloney’s toi- 
leite soap. 
euamaciantiypommcastas 
A CHANGE OF INSTRUMENT. 
“Tve just written a waltz. Got a piano? 
to run over it for you.” 
**No, I haven't a piano; but I have a dog 
might try it on him,” 
aS ee ee 


I'll try 
You 
An observer has noticed that the necessity for hav- 


ing separate exchanges for oil and stocks arises from 
the fact that oil and water do not mix. 


cantiiaiaieetlliiciendontde 
Carpets are made to cover the floors of a house, and 
rugs are made to cover the flaws in the carpet. 
semeininaieilipncaonile 
A MATTER OF DEGREE. | 
* Well, my son, your final examinations will soon be | 
on. Do you titink you will get your degree?” 


**If the philosopher who said that he is wisest who 
has discovered his own ignorance spoke the truth, I 
shall get a Ph.D. and an LL.D., and numerons other 
degrees. If he.was wrong, the degree I'll get is Zero.” 

encstnignsillipeintiaies 
A DULL SEASON. 

GrentLeman (to new arrival at Old Point Comfort). 

‘What's going on in Baitimore—anything ?” 
trount Arriva. “ Positively nothing. Half the 
people are out of town, and the rest are out of money.” 


STATION. 
DONT KETCH 
DEN | 


DE EYE OB DEM CITY 
DUN KNOW AS MUCH As | 


HE DIFFERED FROM THE REST OF MANKIND. 


“T would rather deliver that oration than do any- 
thing elsé in this wide world.” 

“You always were eccentric.” 

**T see nothing eccentric about that.” 

* Well there is. Most men would rather have you do 
anything else in the world than deliver that oration.” 
ne an ae 

A curious fact about the old gray horse is that he is 
frequently too a chestnut—a horse-chestnut, as it were. 
a 

We do not remember ever to have heard that a hare- 
bell chimes or tinkles. We should not be surprised to 
hear that it gives an occasional ringlet. 

a SEN 

If the child is the father of the man, the step-daugh- 
ter must be the mother-in-law of the ex-widow, which 
is possibly why they do not get along very well to- 
yether, Fee 

FIXED ON HIGHER THINGS. 

“Wife, you are.too vain about that dress. 
should fix your mind o1 something higher.” 

“T have, dear—on a fifty-dollar bonnet I saw in a 
window to-day.” 





You 


ominipantiliasinincciais 
INCORRIGIBLE,. 


Lawyer. ‘* Your share of the estate, sir, is one dol- 
lar, and there it is.” 

Propreat. ** Thank you, Mr Brief. This unexpect- 
ed windfall quite overwhelms me. Will you not help 
me to celebrate the occasion by joining me at dinner ? 
I know where we can get a splendid table d’héte for a 
dollar.” 


A POINTED SPEECH. 

“*T saw no point to his discourse.” 

“There were almost ten thousand of them—all cx- 
clumation points.” _ 
A GREAT DELICACY. 

“ Agh! good !” quoth the cannibal, as he swallowed 
the last morsel of the tender little dude canght that 
morning. ‘Me likee dude. Just like calf’s head. 
Yeh! yah !” 

A Southern man who owns a deaf and dumb cat 
calls the animal Chevalier Bayard, because he is sans 
purr. 

—- 
AN EXPERT. 

Dumuey. “ What's the matter, Brown ? 
badly.” 

Brown 
again.” 

Dumury. “ Have you ever tried Dr. Wragley ?” 

Brown. “No. Is he familiar with rheumatism 2?” 

Dunuey. ‘ He ought to be by this time ; he has had 
it himself for over torty years.” 


You look 


“Yea; all bunged up with rheumatism 


nomomnepsesiffjivtensenme 

The music of the waters may be a Neptune, as is 
snggested by a correspondent, but we had always sup- 
posed it to be something of a dew-wet. 


a 
A COMMON TROUBLE. 
Scribuler ate two Welsh rarebits, three portions 


of terrapin, a plate of ice-cream, a lemon mcringue 
pie, and a lobster salad, and now says he's get the 
writer's cramp. 











oo 5 





CASTLE 











BUILDING. 


GRETA, “AND SO YOU ARE ENGAGED AT LAST, MY DEAR—TO AN ARCHITECT; BUT HAS 


HE FEVER BUILT ANYTHING ?”’ 
MARJORIE. “ BUILT ANYTHING! 
HE HAS BUILT MANY ‘CASTLES IN SPAIN.’ 


I SHOULD SAY 80; WHY, HE TOLD ME HIMSELF THAT 
ONLY THINK OF IT!” 











